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Wisdom, Word, and Spirit 
Revelation in the Wisdom Literature 


by F. W. DILLISTONE 


To DISCOVER ways and means by which the significance of Jesus Christ 
may be communicated to this contemporary world is the never ending 
task of the Christian theologian. Every age has its own dominant cate- 
gories of thought and expression, and the question continually arises 
as to how the Christ is related to them. If Jesus Christ is utterly unique 
in nature and in history then he must certainly transcend these categories. 
At the same time, if he is truly related to the general structure of human 
life then it must be possible to use these categories in seeking to express 
in human terms his peculiar quality and meaning. Further, there are 
certain constant categories which seem to carry meaning in every culture 
and in every environment. It is true that they may appear in slightly 
different form at different periods of human history, and their relative 
importance may vary from age to age. But a survey of the universal 
history of mankind reveals certain well-defined patterns of association 
: and organization which remain relatively steady through all fluctuation 
and change, and within these “patterns” it is possible to discern those 

342 categories which have offered themselves most readily for the task to 
which we have referred—the task of bearing witness to the person and 
place of Jesus Christ within the contemporary world to which men belong. 
A student of the New Testament quickly discovers the categories which 
the early witnesses to Jesus Christ found most adequate for their purpose. 
Jews and Gentiles alike were vividly aware that in their life-situation there 





= were oppressive forces, frustrating conditions, paralyzing weaknesses from 
- which at all costs they longed to be set free. The one who could perform 
je the great work of liberation was to the Jews the Messiah, to the Gentiles 
377 the Saviour. These titles might denote somewhat different qualities to 
id different people, but, in general, to bear witness to Jesus as Messiah and 
J Saviour was to speak in terms not only “understanded of the people” 
3 


but also acutely relevant to people at that particular stage of human his- 
tory. Again Jews and Gentiles alike had the family as the basic unit of 
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their social structure. Within the family the relationship of father and 
first-born son was one of peculiar intimacy and importance. The first- 
born son was the heir, the representative, the vicegerent of the father; 
in a peculiar way he was his confidant and successor. So to bear witness 
to Jesus as the Son of God was not only to speak in terms which were gen- 
erally intelligible, but rather it was to use one of the most significant cate- 
gories of the day. And, moreover, it can be urged that to speak of Jesus 
as Saviour and Son of God is to use language which is meaningful to men 
of every age, of every clime. 

But there is another area of human life in which the situation is not so 
simple and straightforward. Amongst Jews and Gentiles alike there 
were those who sought to discover the ultimate secrets of the universe 
in which they lived. How had the universe come into existence? Had it 
been constructed according to a given plan? How was it sustained? Was 
it kept in operation by some dynamic unifying principle? And what of 
the particular character of human life in society? Were there certain 
laws by which it was governed and corrected and renewed? These are 
questions which in any culture engage the concentrated attention of at 
least a minority—its poets, its philosophers, its dramatists, its artists— 
even though they do not necessarily exercise the minds of as large num- 
bers as problems of freedom and family relationships do. But amongst 
those who take these questions seriously certain important categories 
begin to emerge. Such categories are word, spirit, wisdom, way, light, 
form, energy. Now in the New Testament there is no such marked readi- 
ness to use these particular categories in bearing witness to Christ as is 
the case with the familiar terms Lord, Saviour, and Son. Doubtless this 
was in part due to the fact that words such as wisdom and light seemed 
far less personal than Lord and Christ. In part, too, there may have 
been the feeling that they belonged more to the pagan world than to 
the distinctly Hebrew tradition. Above all there was far less certainty 
possible in answering questions concerning the structure of the universe 
than in dealing with those which related to man’s immediate needs and 
relationships in society. 

Yet if the universe was truly God’s creation, no worshipper of God 
could afford to leave these questions entirely alone. And those who be- 
lieved in Jesus as the Son of the living God could scarcely fail to ask 
themselves how he was related to the universe which God had created. 
So, especially in the Fourth Gospel, we find the witness that Jesus is the 
Word of God, the Light of the World, the Way, the Life. In I Corinthi- 
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ans we find the claim that Jesus is the Power of God, the Wisdom of God; 
in Colossians that he is the Image of God, the First-born of all creation. 
What exactly the significance of these terms is is far from easy to deter- 
mine. But there can be little doubt that the place from which most help 
is likely to be derived is not contemporary Greek philosophy but rather 
the wisdom literature of Israel. To be sure, we cannot ignore the use 
of these terms made by pagan writers. Nevertheless, it remains true that 
the immediate background of the witness of the literature of the New 
Testament is the Old Testament and the writings of later Judaism, and 
to a small degree the works of those Jews who were seeking to bring 
about some kind of rapprochement between Hebrew and Greek ideas. 
Hence, it is of special interest to the Christian to examine the use of 
categories such as wisdom, word, and spirit in the wisdom literature, in 
order that he may recognize their true significance when they appear 
in the writings of the New Testament. 


I 


The question of the origins and early developments of Israel’s wisdom 
literature need not here detain us. Our concern is with those later writ- 
ings in which the figure of Wisdom occupies a place of quite extraordi- 
nary importance. There are three passages which are worthy of special 
attention. 

Dating from roughly 250 B.c. there is the eighth chapter of the Book 
of Proverbs. In the earlier part of the chapter, and again towards the 
end, Wisdom is set forth as the source of truth and righteousness who 
stands in public places proclaiming her “weighty message” (Moffatt) 
and inviting all men to avail themselves of her counsel and instruction. 
The picture is painted on a broad canvas without, apparently, any spe- 
cific reference to the Jewish educational system of the day. Men who 
have their senses alert should be able to hear the voice of Wisdom at 
any time and in any place; the all-important thing is for their wills to be 
set toward the acquisition of Wisdom rather than toward indulgence in 
the allurements of Folly. 

In verses 22 to 31, however, we find a more theological section in which 
we pass beyond the activity of Wisdom in human affairs and rise to a 
transcendental realm in which Wisdom is viewed in relation to God 
himself. Wisdom, we are told, was “formed” or “begotten” (the exact 
force of the word is not certain) as the first of Yahweh’s works. When 
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as yet there were no fountains nor hills nor even a firmament above, 
Wisdom was present. She was beside Yahweh as a master-workman or 
trusted artificer (Moffatt indeed translates the Hebrew word ’amon as 
“foster-child”; but the consensus of scholarly opinion seems to favor the 
idea of a trusted assistant). She was Yahweh’s delight day by day as 
she rejoiced (or played) in his presence. Supremely Wisdom found her 
delight in the perfection of God’s earth and in the companionship of 
the sons of men whom he had created. 

Impressive as this passage is, it presents many difficulties to the in- 
terpreter. Wisdom is certainly personified and given a pre-existent 
status; the poet’s imagination sees her as a trusted companion of Yahweh, 
delighting in all his works. But it is not at all certain that Wisdom is to 
be conceived ontologically or even mediatorially. The fact that Wisdom 
is depicted as a female figure is strange, as also is the reference to her 
as “sporting” or “playing” (vss. 30 f.). In fact, there is so much that is 
unusual in the picture that Rankin comes to the conclusion that “Wisdom 
in Judaism owes its origin to Iranian thought upon the Amesha Spentas, 
in particular, to the conception of Asha.”’ Wilfred Knox, on the other 
hand, concludes that the personified figure of Wisdom was introduced 
into the literature of the third century B.c. to counteract the danger of 
the attractive cult of the Egyptian Isis. “The similarity of the style and 
subject matter and the interpolated character of the whole passage 
(i.e., Prov. 8:1-31) shows that we are dealing not with a natural ex- 
pression of Jewish piety but with a personification of the attribute of 
Wisdom as the highest characteristic of God and man, designed as a 
counterblast to the figure of Isis, as she meets us in her panegyrics of 
herself.” Still another writer sees a reference to the Babylonian Ishtar. 
Without attempting to cast a vote for one of these views as against the 
others, we shall only remark that there does appear to be a strong case 
for viewing Proverbs 1 to 9 within the context of a situation in which 
the allurements of foreign cults were proving particularly strong. Over 
against the “strange woman” the wisdom writers set the pure divine 
Wisdom and in its personified form made it a female figure. There was 
no danger that Jews of this period would regard this personification as 
a female consort of Yahweh. Rather Wisdom took the place of any such 
consort. But the whole description is pictorial. Wisdom is a pure, benefi- 
cent influence, created by God; there is nothing in Proverbs to suggest 





1. O. S. Rankin, Israel’s Wisdom Literature (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1936), p. 252. 
2. St. Paul and the Church of the Gentiles (Cambridge: The University Press, 1939), p. 59- 
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that she is to be regarded as a hypostatized agent of creation or as a per- 
sonal mediator between God and man. 

The second important passage may be found in Ecclesiasticus 24: 3-10, 
and may be dated between 200 and 180 B.c. Here personified Wisdom 
speaks again: 

I came out of the mouth of the most High, 

I covered the earth as a cloud. 

I dwelt in high places, 

My throne was in the pillar of cloud. 

I alone compassed the circle of heaven, 

I walked in the depths of the abyss. 

In the waves of the sea and in all the earth, 
And in every people and nation I held sway. 
Amidst all these I sought a resting-place. 


But, the narrative goes on, the Creator persuaded Wisdom to make her 
dwelling place in Israel and so she was established in Zion (vs. 10). Tak- 
ing root there she became like the cedar, the palm, the rose, the vine. 


They that eat me shall yet be hungry 

They that drink me shall yet be thirsty 

He that obeyeth me shall never be confounded 

They that work by me shall not do amiss. (vss. 21 f.) 


Suddenly, however, the panegyric comes to an end and Wisdom is 
baldly identified with “the book of the covenant of the most high God, 
even the Torah which Moses commanded for an heritage unto the con- 
gregations of Jacob” (vs. 23). This is the first known equation of Wis- 
dom and the Torah and it seems to come in so strangely at this point 
that Knox regards it as almost certainly a later interpolation. Whether 
this is so or not, it is in the earlier panegyric that we find Wisdom de- 
scribed in the most exalted terms, and here again the author may have 
been seeking to present a deliberate contrast to some pagan female deity 
whose seductive charms were being felt by many in Israel. “The lady 
who dwells in the city of Jerusalem and in its Temple, who is also to be 
compared to all the forest trees of Hermon and the luxuriant verdure of 
the Jordan valley, is the great Syrian goddess Astarte or Atargatis, at 
once the goddess of great cities and the mother manifested in the fertility 
of nature.” In contrast to this figure we see the pure divine Wisdom 

3. Ibid., pp. 6o f. 
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issuing forth from the mouth of God, pervading the earth and finally 
tabernacling in Israel. Again there is no suggestion of hypostasis but 
rather a beautiful description of the divine Wisdom whose influence fills 
the earth but whose particular dwelling place is the city of Zion. 

More than a century passes and we find in the midst of a book which 
shows marks of strong Hellenistic influence a section setting forth the 
glories of Wisdom in eloquent terms: 


Wisdom is glorious and never fadeth away: yea, she is easily seen of them that 
love her, and found of such as seek her. . . . For wisdom, which is the artificer of all 
things, taught me: for in her is an understanding spirit, holy, one only, manifold, 
subtil, lively, clear, undefiled, plain, not subject to hurt, loving the thing that is good, 
quick, which cannot be letted, ready to do good, kind to man, stedfast, sure, free from 
care, having all power, overseeing all things and going through all understanding, 
pure, and most subtil, spirits. 

For Wisdom is more mobile than any motion: she passeth and goeth through 
all things by reason of her pureness. For she is the breath of the power of God, and 
a pure influence flowing from the glory of the Almighty: therefore can no defiled 
thing fall into her. For she is the brightness of the everlasting light, the unspotted 
mirror of the power of God, and the image of his goodness. And being but one, 
she can do all things: and remaining in herself, she maketh all things new: and in 
all ages entering into holy souls, she maketh them friends of God, and prophets. 


(Wisdom of Solomon 6: 12; 7:22-27). 


This passage is noteworthy for at least three reasons. (1) The “spirit” 
is virtually identified with “Wisdom”; we shall consider this again in a 
later section. (2) Certain important Greek words which are applied 
in this passage to Wisdom are in the New Testament applied to Our 
Lord himself. Such are povoyerjs (Wisd. 7:22; John 1:18), aratryacua 
(Wisd. 7:26; Heb. 1:3), and éxdv (Wisd. 7:26; Col. 1:15, etc.) (3) The 
Stoic coloring of the passage can hardly be questioned. Words applied 
by Stoic authors to the Soul of the World are here applied to Wisdom. 
After discussing at length the marked similarities between Stoic con- 
ceptions and those of the Book of Wisdom, Knox concludes that within 
this passage “the identity of the divine power which inspired and sanc- 
tified the prophets and great men of Israel with the divine reason of 
philosophy is placed beyond a doubt.’* 

Thus, in this remarkable passage we find an exceedingly close connec- 
tion between the categories of “spirit” and “wisdom,” we find words 





4. Ibid., p. 77. Whether “identity” is precisely the right word may be questioned. Surely 
the author is concerned to claim that the spirit of divine Wisdom, whose qualities the Stoic 
teachers have rightly discerned, is possessed in a peculiar way by the men of God’s own choice. 
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being applied to wisdom which were to become famous in later Christo- 
logical definitions, and we find evidences of that rapprochement between 
Hebrew theology and Greek philosophy which was to become the domi- 
nant feature of the voluminous writings of Philo in the next century. 
What we do not find, however, is any approach to a personalization or 
even to an hypostatization of Wisdom. She is likened to God’s breath, 
she is compared to the bright rays emanating from the sun. But she is in 
no way an independent or even a cooperant agent of creation. We may 
without hesitation affirm that the author is speaking metaphorically 
when he refers to the beauty and the purity and the sympathy of the 
Wisdom of God. 


II 


The references to the word of the Lord in the wisdom literature are, 
at first sight, surprisingly few. Yet, perhaps, when due allowance is made 
for the general purpose and ethos of this literature, the rarity of the 
references is hardly to be wondered at. Normally in the literature of the 
Hebrews the word of God is a spoken word. It is a purposeful utterance 
directed to a particular occasion or set of circumstances. In the books 
of the Law, the word of God is concerned with the ordered regulation of 
individual and social life. God declares his will through his word and 
man must obey. In the books of the Prophets the word of God is con- 
cerned with the behavior of God’s people in the particular situations of 
their historical existence. God declares through his word the inner mean- 
ing of events or series of events, and summons his people to take appro- 
priate action in the light of this disclosure. But for lawgiver and prophet 
alike the word of God is a dynamic word calling for action—it is not a 
principle of reflection nor is it directly related to reason or thought. 

The wisdom literature, however, does concern itself with general prin- 
ciples, with the inner harmony of nature, with the moral government 
of the universe. It is possibly for this reason that the term “Wisdom” 
replaces the term “word” in these writings. There are, indeed, refer- 
ences in the Book of Ecclesiasticus to God’s creation and governance of 
the world through his word and commandment, but “word” is used 
here in the sense of an almighty fiat: “In the words of the Lord are His 
works” (Ecclus. 42:15). The most interesting use of the Logos termi- 
nology may be found in the Book of Wisdom: 


For it was neither herb, nor mollifying plaister, that restored them to health: but 
thy word, O Lord, which healeth all things (16:12). 
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That thy children, O Lord, whom thou lovest, might know that it is not the grow- 
ing of fruits that nourisheth man: but that it is thy word, which preserveth them 
that put their trust in thee (16:26). 

O God of my fathers and Lord of mercy, who hast made all things with thy word 
(g:1). 


Supremely there is the passage in Wisdom 18: 12-19 which describes the 
destruction of the firstborn in Egypt: 

While all things were in quiet silence and that night was in the midst of her swift 
course, thine Almighty word leaped from heaven out of thy royal throne as a fierce 


man of war into the midst of a land of destruction, and brought thine undisguised 
command as a sharp sword. 


In these references to the word there are echoes of the Old Testament 
ideas of the healing (Ps. 107:20), nourishing (Deut. 8:3), creative (Ps. 
33:6), functions of the divine utterance and we find the one vivid per- 
sonification of the word as the agent of Yahweh’s judgment. But there 
is nothing which could be called a Logos theology and nothing which 
suggests that the word was regarded as a distinct hypostasis. In the words 
of George Foot Moore: “Nowhere either in the Bible or in the extra- 
canonical literature of the Jews is the word of God a personal agent or 
on the way to becoming such.” In spite of all the influence of Greece 
which is to be seen in the Book of Wisdom, the writer still holds fast to 
his Hebrew tradition with its clear declaration that Yahweh rules on 
high, but that he creates and sustains his universe by the instrumentality 
of his word. 


III 


In the first chapter of the Book of Proverbs, Wisdom is depicted as 
standing in the market place and inviting men to pay heed to her words. 
To those who will turn and listen she makes a remarkable promise: 

Behold, I will pour out my spirit upon you, I will make known my 
words unto you (Prov. 1:23). 

Here, it seems, “spirit” is beginning to be associated with the more 
intellectual category of “wisdom,” but the full implications of this asso- 
ciation are only revealed in the later Book of Wisdom. In this book, as 
we have already noted, Wisdom and Spirit are intimately related and 
we must examine this relationship with some care. 

In addition to the important passage Wisdom 7:22 ff., the following 
are noteworthy: 





5. Judaism (3 vols.; Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1927-30), I, 415. 
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Into a malicious soul wisdom shall not enter nor dwell in a body that is subject 
unto sin. For the holy spirit of instruction will flee deceit and remove from thoughts 
that are without understanding. For Wisdom is a spirit that loveth man and will 
not acquit a blasphemer of his words. For the Spirit of the Lord fills the universe 
and that which holds all things together hath knowledge of man’s voice (1: 4-7). 

Whoever gained knowledge of thy counsel, except thou gavest wisdom and sentest 
thy holy spirit from on high (9:17). 

How could anything have endured if it had not been thy will? Or been pre- 
served if not called by thee? But thou sparest all: for they are thine, O Lord, thou 
lover of souls. For thine incorruptible spirit is in all things. Therefore chastenest 
thou them by little and little that offend and warnest them by putting them in re- 
membrance wherein they have offended, that leaving their wickedness they may 
believe on Thee, O Lord (11:24-12:2). 


In the first and last of these passages the chief emphasis is upon the 
character of the spirit as a holy spirit of instruction or discipline. Today 
that “spirit of the Lord fills the universe,” or that “Thine, incorruptible 
spirit is in all things,” might seem, at first sight, to imply the existence of 
a universal immanent principle in nature. But when due regard is paid 
to the context, it seems rather that the stress is laid upon the fact that 
the Spirit, being omnipresent, is able to know the thoughts and hear the 
words of all men. What is said of the spirit of wisdom and instruction 
is closely parallel to what is said in the Fourth Gospel of the Spirit of 
Truth (cf. John 16:8-13), to us the Spirit that admonishes men and 
turns them from wickedness to belief in God. 

In the passage 7:22 ff. Wisdom and Spirit are to all intents and pur- 
poses identified. There is an alternative reading in verse 22 which gives, 
“She [Wisdom] is an understanding spirit,” and this certainly gives the 
general force of the whole section. The qualities attributed to the spirit 
of Wisdom are partly intellectual, partly ethical, and the final effect is, 
as Wilfred Knox points out, “that we have the Spirit of God, as it appears 
in the Old Testament, transformed into the quality of intellectual mysti- 
cism and represented as the character by which the world is to be gov- 
erned and the individual advanced in virtue, learning and piety.”® Un- 
doubtedly the idea of spirit is intellectualized and made closely akin to 
the Logos idea of Greek philosophy. Whether this was a desirable de- 
velopment or not may be matter for debate. But at any rate Thomas 
Rees seems to be justified in claiming that the Book of Wisdom and 
Philo together “made the Spirit a more fundamental and vital factor 
in their working theory of life and reality than the orthodox legal schools 
6. Op. cit., p. 71. 
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either of Palestine or Alexandria had done. The doctrine of the Spirit 
was thus grafted into that great organism of ideas which Hellenistic 
thought was preparing as a body for the reception, preservation and 
articulation of Christian experience.” 


IV 


As we now look back upon our investigation of the meaning of the 
terms Wisdom, Word, and Spirit as they occur in the wisdom litera- 
ture we are led to the following conclusions: 

1. The wisdom literature clearly forms a bridge between the tran- 
scendence of Hebrew thought and the immanence of Greek philosophy. 
In the Old Testament books of the Law and the prophets God stands 
over against his people as the powerful and exalted One who controls 
all the forces of nature and of history. Yet he does not stand entirely 
apart from man. He sends his Spirit upon particular individuals; he 
reveals his word to his prophets; he instructs his priests in the Torah; 
he manifests his glory to his chosen servants. In the main, the Spirit, 
the word, the Torah, the glory are direct revelations or manifestations 
of God himself, only given to men as he himself wills. There are, indeed, 
occasional suggestions to the effect that God’s Spirit or his word dwells 
in the midst of his people, that the Torah and the glory are the peculiar 
possession of Israel. But if this is so, it is due to God’s unmerited grace 
alone and there is scarcely any conception of there being an immanent 
divine principle diffused throughout the world. 

In Greek thought, on the other hand, the situation was entirely dif- 
ferent. While there might occasionally be suggestions of the existence 
of a transcendent God, the leading thinkers spoke of eternal ideas im- 
manent in the universe, or of a divine rational principle permeating the 
world, or of an incorporeal soul incarnate in the bodies of men. The 
name God, when used, generally denoted a Creator or Demiurge who 
performed his work according to the pattern provided by the immanent 
Ideal or Soul of the universe. There was really no place for a personal 
God. 

The wisdom literature provides us with the first attempt to bridge 
the gulf between these two poles of thought. This is not to say that the 
earlier wisdom writings were consciously directed towards Greek con- 
ceptions; Persian and Egyptian ideas may also have been familiar to 
the authors. But the important thing is that in the wisdom literature 





7. The Holy Spirit in Thought and Experience (London: Duckworth & Co., 1915), p. 40. 
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we find men seeking to defend the unity and the supremacy and the holi- 
ness of the God of Israel, and at the same time using ideas and imagery 
which would carry meaning to those who were beginning to feel the 
pressure and even the attraction of other systems of thought. 


2. The category which these writers found most useful for their pur- 
pose was that of Wisdom. Strangely enough this category had not been 
used in the Old Testament to denote Yahweh’s direct revelation of his 
will or his power to his people. But no one would have doubted that 
Yahweh was supremely wise and it became natural, therefore, to imagine 
that he could impart his Wisdom to men by a long process of instruction 
and discipline. But the idea of Wisdom being imparted slowly by a long 
process of paideia could readily be assimilated to the Greek idea that 
Wisdom could be gained through long processes of testing and experi- 
ence. It was not unnatural, moreover, to conceive of Wisdom as a per- 
sonified teacher, associated with Yahweh in all his work of creating an 
orderly universe and imparting understanding of the laws of that uni- 
verse to the sons of men. 

Of course, the danger was that men would quickly objectify this Wis- 
dom and identify it with some given body of knowledge. This, in fact, 
soon happened when, as in the Book of Ecclesiasticus, Wisdom came 
to be identified with the Torah. But by this time the Torah was no longer 
regarded, as it had been in the earlier writings of the Old Testament, 
as the direct revelation of God’s will but rather was identified with the 
written Books of Moses. Thus the inevitable result was that when Wis- 
dom and the Torah were equated, this meant that the five books of the 
Pentateuch were regarded as the concrete fixed expression of the divine 
Wisdom and that instruction in the ways of God could be received only 
by poring over their injunctions. 

A more creative development was made possible by the Book of Wis- 
dom which identified Wisdom with the Spirit of prophecy rather than 
with the books of the Law. Thus, as J. Coert Rylaarsdam remarks, “by 


_ interpreting the concept of Divine Wisdom as Spirit, the Wisdom of 


Solomon rendered inestimable service to the former; and, by transfer- 
ring the functions of the Spirit to Wisdom, by making Wisdom the 
source of prophecy, and by affirming that Divine Wisdom came directly 
into human consciousness and experience, it assured to Divine Wisdom 
the same capacity of contemporaneity that was enjoyed by Spirit.’”* 





8. Revelation in Jewish Wisdom Literature (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1946), 
pp. 116 f. 
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Yet, there was a danger even here for Wisdom could all too easily be 
interpreted as the immanent soul of the universe, the infinitely extended, 
infinitely mobile spirit diffused throughout all phenomena but coming 
to focal expression at particular times in and through particular men. 
Such an idea may not be wholly false but it easily runs out into a kind 
of pantheistic mysticism such as may be found in the later Hermetic 
writings. 

Although there are evidences in Philo of the same inclination to 
identify Wisdom with the Spirit, this far more characteristic tendency 
is to identify it with the Logos. As is well-known, the Logos is Philo’s 
favorite category and he uses it in a variety of ways. Ultimately he re- 
gards the Logos as the mind of God and as the place of ideas from all 
eternity.’ But the Logos is also the divine pattern of the intelligible 
world and it reaches its perfect earthly expression in the Law which 
was revealed in Moses. To Philo, writes Professor H. A. Wolfson, Wis- 
dom is “what he usually calls the Logos. It means both the totality of 
ideas which was created before the creation of the world and the Law 
which was revealed to Moses; and the revealed Law which is to govern 
the conduct of man is nothing but the Logos or Wisdom which is both 
the pattern after which the world was created and the law by which 
the world is governed, for the revealed Law is in conformity with the 
law of the universe.” 

Thus in Philo Wisdom is described in terms familiar to the Greek 
mind and in a way which in a measure conforms to Greek ideas. In 
the last resort, however, Philo remains a Jew and the essence of Wisdom, 
the revelation of the Divine Logos, is to be found in the Mosaic Law. 

3. In the New Testament, as we have already suggested, compara- 
tively little attention is given to the place which Jesus Christ occupies 
in the creative and providential activity of God. He is first of all the 
personal Saviour, the personal Lord, the personal Son of God. But 
when, in I Corinthians 1 and 2, the apostle Paul turns to the subject of 
revelation, he uses language strongly reminiscent of the wisdom litera- 


ture—only that he claims that it is Christ who is the Wisdom of God and — 


that it is the Spirit within the Christian fellowship who is the revealer 
of the deep things of God. Again, when in Colossians 1 and Hebrews 1 
and John 1 the attempts are made to draw out the cosmic significance 
of Christ, language drawn from the wisdom books is used, though the 





g. Cf. Wolfson, H. A., Philo (2 vols.; Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1947), I, 231. 
10. Op. cit., I, 184. 
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altogether startling difference is that Wisdom and the Logos are no 
longer identified with the impersonal Law of Moses but rather with the 
personal Jesus Christ. He is the personal Word of God, the personal 
Image of God, the personal Agent of all creation. In other words, what 
the wisdom writers and Philo and the later Rabbinical authors sought 
to find in the revealed Law and the immanent Holy Spirit, the New 
Testament writers found in the incarnate Son of God and in the Spirit 
bestowed upon the Christian koinonia. It is true that the doctrine of 
the Spirit remains somewhat indeterminate and imprecise in the New 
Testament but the general lines of its formulation begin to appear. The 
regrettable thing is that the development of the doctrine in the next 
few centuries tended to find expression in Greek rather than Hebrew 
categories, and it is questionable whether even yet the church possesses 
a truly Hebraic-Christian theology of the Spirit. 

Through the determinative New Testament passages to which we 
have referred the Christian church was directed towards a true appre- 
hension of the cosmic and cultural significance of the Christ. Probably 
there was some hesitation in identifying him outright with the figure 
of wisdom for in the wisdom literature this figure is female and is set 
in a dominantly intellectual or mystical context. Moreover, the mention 
of sophia would immediately have suggested associations with Greek 
speculation. Thus there was no immediate and widespread develop- 
ment of Christian philosophy or cosmology on the basis of concepts taken 
from Israel’s wisdom literature. At the same time we are justified in 
claiming that it is with the aid of such categories as Wisdom, Word, and 
Spirit that such a philosophy may best be worked out and that in any 
such constructive effort the contributions made by the wisdom writers 
of Judaism can neither be rejected nor ignored. 












Sources of Power in the Nativity Hymns 
An Exposition of Luke 1 and 2 


by HOWARD TILLMAN KUIST 


No paces of the New Testament are more alive in their appeal to human 
hopes and human fears than Luke’s nativity narrative. Little children 
sit wide-eyed, wrapped in wonder as they hear the story repeated. Young 
people find peculiar satisfaction in dramatizing the scene at the manger 
or in singing carols which enshrine it. What Christian adult remains 
unmoved at a reading of the familiar words about Zacharias and Eliza- 
beth, Joseph and Mary, the shepherds and the angels? The mighty 
wonder of the narrative, however, is the birth of the babe. Young and 
old alike mingle their voices in praise as they contemplate what the 
birth of the Christ-child means: 

O come let us adore Him, 

O come let us adore Him, 


O come let us adore Him, 
Christ the Lord! 


Luke’s nativity narrative has had a remarkable creative influence upon 
Christian art and music. The Index of Christian Art at Princeton Univer- 
sity makes available to the student of Christian culture photographic fac- 
similies and annotated descriptions of Christian art created during the 
centuries up to 1400 A.D. The layman is amazed at the richness and 
variety of these treasures on enamel, glass, ivory, metal, and fabric; and 
in fresco, carving, illuminated manuscripts, mosaic, painting, and sculp- 
ture. Should he pause to investigate the extensive file drawers which 
contain the cards on the Gospels, he would see at once that the nativity 
narrative of Luke has exerted a creative influence on Christian art 
entirely commensurate with the significance of the events it describes. 
A similar index of Christian music would be equally revealing. Among 
the many forms of musical expression which the nativity account has in- 
spired, none are more extensive or impressive than the scores composed 
for the four hymns in the first two chapters of Luke. These hymns, known 
by their Latin names, the Magnificat, the Benedictus, the Gloria in 
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Excelsis, and the Nunc Dimittis, have been sung in the Christian church 
since the sixth century a.p. It is easy to understand why they have figured 
so conspicuously in the liturgical music of the church and also why their 
repeated use has inspired fresh forms of musical expression. There is 
scarcely a composer of note in the realm of sacred music who has not 
provided a setting for one or more of these nativity hymns. 

The vitality of the nativity account in the Third Gospel is shown also 
by the attention which has been given to it by historical criticism. The 
narrative, for instance, is grounded in Roman and Jewish history by 
references to specific persons, places, dates, and events. Since it is an 
independent account, the sources of Luke’s information are not easily 
determined. The style of the Greek sentences reveals that the author 
is using Semitic materials. How far did he shape or adapt these materials 
to his own purposes? Is he romancing or is he writing history? How is 
Luke’s account to be reconciled with those contemporary events in the 
Roman world which do have an adequate historic authentication? For 
over a century historical criticism has devoted acute attention to these 
and other similar questions concerning the origin and the historical char- 
acter of this narrative. One comparatively recent attempt to sift and 
appraise the results of historical criticism of Luke, Chapter 1, for in- 
stance, has arrived at the following conclusion concerning the Magnificat 
and the Benedictus: 

The whole trend of recent investigation . . . has been strongly opposed to the view 
of Harnack that the Magnificat and Benedictus are artificial compositions of a Gen- 
tile Christian. The Palestinian origin of the hymns is recognized both by those who 
regard the hymns as purely Jewish, and by those who regard them as hymns of the 
Jewish Christian Church, this second view constituting a salutary protest against 
the error in the first. The element of truth in both these two views can be conserved, 
we think, and the element of error avoided, only if we suppose that the hymns 
actually originated in the situations where they are now placed in the infancy nar- 
erative. But at any rate the Palestinian character of the hymns stands firm . . . The 


character of these hymns is just what we should expect in a genuinely Palestinian 
narrative of the birth and infancy of Jesus.! 


What are the sources of this extraordinary three-fold power: the 
power to attract and to hold the reverent attention of young and old; 
the power to communicate such significant creative impulses to Chris- 
tian art and music; the power to sustain and to out-live such acute and 
protracted historical criticism? We may well ask: What are the sources 


1. J. Gresham Machen, The Virgin Birth of Christ (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1930), 
Pp. 101, 
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of evangelical power in this narrative? What creative resources for the 
fine art of Christian living are found here? In the present study let us 
concentrate our attention on the two hymns, the Magnificat and the 
Benedictus. 


Common Characteristics of the Two Hymns 


Both of these hymns are steeped in Old Testament phraseology. Mary’s 
sounds like one of the Psalms, but reminds us of the Song of Hannah.’ 
A close examination of the two passages, line by line, reveals many ver- 
bal similarities mingled with other familiar scriptural expressions. But 
in the mouth of Mary the words acquire a far loftier spiritual elevation 
than in any corresponding Old Testament passage. Even before the 
first century A.D. Jewish children committed whole portions of the Old 
Testament to memory. The heart throb of ancient Judaism was its zeal 
for Holy Scripture.? Under the glowing emotion of the Annunciation, 
made all the brighter by her experiences in the home of her kinswoman 
Elizabeth, the dear familiar expressions of Old Testament piety planted 
deep in Mary’s heart would rise spontaneously into her consciousness and 
provide an appropriate mold for the adoring meditation upon her lips. 
What serious Christian has not had his own moments of exultation when 
some treasured words of Scripture or some equally cherished lines from 
a favorite hymn have burst from his lips to tell the private story of his 
own heart? As in the hymn of Mary and for the same reason, in the 
hymn of Zacharias scriptural phraseology abounds. Practically every 
line has its parallel in the Psalms or in the Prophets.* The song of Mary 
has been called “The first New Testament Psalm” while the words of 
Zacharias have been described aptly as “The morning hymn of the 
Gospel.” Using characteristic expressions of Old Testament prophecy 
the venerable priest focuses attention upon the activity of the God of 
Israel who has provided redemption for his people in visiting them by 
the “dayspring from on high.” And thus these two children of Israel, 
Mary and Zacharias, at moments of high spiritual exultation, give classic 
scriptural expression to the reality of Israel’s faith. 





2. Beside I Samuel 2:1-10, compare Mary’s words with those of Gen. 30:13; Deut. 10:21; 
Pss. 111:9; 103:17; 89:10; 107:9; 98:3. 

3. Hillel used to say, “One who has acquired unto himself words of Torah has acquired for 
himself the life of the world to come.” Aboth, 2, 7. 

4. Compare the lines of the Benedictus with the following Old Testament references in order: 
Pss. 72:18; 111:9; 132:17; Ezek. 29:21; Ps. 106:10; Exod. 2:24; Ps. 105:8, 9; Mal. 3:1; 
Isa. 40:3; 9:1; Ps. 107: 10. 
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mate characteristic of these hymns. It is their singular emphasis upon 
the continuity of God’s redemptive activity in fulfilling his covenant 
relations to his people. The hymns in their nativity context form a link 
between the Old and New Testaments as a vehicle of revelation: a link 
j which discloses a single historical perspective. Mary and Zacharias both 
regard their own immediate experiences not as isolated events but as 

contemporaneous evidences of God’s redemptive handiwork. Viewed 
| from without, their situations are contradictory and anomalous. For 


| This similarity in their common speech points to a much more inti- 


well nigh a year Zacharias has been dumb. The people “perceived he 
had seen a vision in the temple.” His priestly ministrations have been 
brought to an abrupt conclusion. In the meantime Mary has fled with 
haste to the hill country. She too is in a retirement shrouded in mystery. 
But their words rising from within the perspective of Israel’s faith, reveal 
how these outward contradictions have been resolved. For Mary and 
Zacharias alike the God of their fathers is acting now as he has pledged 
himself to act forever. Each hymn originating in its own peculiar situa- 
tion soars to the same lofty note, the note of God’s unfailing mercy. 
Mary focuses attention upon the meaning of God’s acts of grace and 


| ee 


judgment in the past: 


. He hath given help to Israel his servant, 

| That he might remember mercy 

a (As he spake unto our fathers) 

€ Toward Abraham and his seed forever. 

y 

y The hymn of Zacharias, representing his first spoken words after months 
of of outward embarrassment and deep inward contemplation, recounts 
e God’s saving acts in behalf of his people and then concludes on a note 
; similar to Mary’s: 

of Because of the tender mercy of our God, 

oy Whereby the dayspring from on high shall visit us, 

ol, To shine upon them that sit in darkness and the shadow of death; 

ic To guide our feet into the way of peace. 


The distinguishing note in each of these hymns is the throb of response 
a8; in two children of Israel’s faith, to the boundless mercies of God as his- 
torically manifested among his people. 

A third common characteristic now becomes clear. What gives depth, 
reality, and contemporaneous meaning to these lyric responses of Mary 
and Zacharias is their certainty that the messianic hope of Israel is now 


for 
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about to be fulfilled. Mary’s soul magnifies the Lord in immediate re- 
sponse to the words of Elizabeth, in whose womb the babe, destined to 
be the Forerunner of the Messiah, leaps for joy. “Blessed is she that 
believed,” declares Elizabeth, “for there shall be a fulfillment of the 
things which have been spoken to her from the Lord.” Zacharias ad- 
dresses the son of Elizabeth, who has been born under these auspicious 
circumstances, “Yea, and thou, child, shalt be called the prophet of the 
Most High: For thou shalt go before the face of the Lord to make ready 
his ways.” The crowning emphasis of the hymns is their evangelical 
significance. Bishop Rawlinson has summed it up very well in his sug- 
gestion that this emphasis constitutes “an integral part of the Gospel 
message of good news for mankind. . . . The day of salvation has dawned. 
. .. The decisive hour in the world’s spiritual history has struck. . . . The 
era of final salvation has dawned.” 

The common characteristics of these nativity hymns reveal their 
sources of evangelical power. Phrased in the language of scriptural piety 
they express the imperishable reality of Israel’s faith. They emphasize 
the continuity and contemporaneousness of God’s redemptive activity in 
Israel’s behalf. They sound the keynote of the New Testament evangel: 
God’s new order is at hand. Mary and Zacharias magnify the Lord, the 
God of Israel, who has counted them worthy to participate personally in 
this most recent evidence of his boundless fidelity to the covenant people. 


Contrasted Characteristics of the Two Hymns 


The fundamental contrasts between the two hymns are equally in- 
structive. The one hymn interprets the personal experience of a maiden, 
the other that of a mature priest. The one records the words of a young 
expectant mother, the other of an aged father, rejoicing over the birth 
of his first-born son. And yet, as Ruskin points out, contrast serves to 
bring out the depths and richness of a composer’s meaning which might 
otherwise escape attention.® The personal differences of the characters 
portrayed illuminate the particular traits of their common piety. Zacha- 
rias and his wife Elizabeth are described as righteous, blameless, child- 
less, and advanced in their days. Zacharias is further described as a 
man of prayer whose supplications have been heard. Mary is addressed, 
“Hail, thou that art highly favored, the Lord is with thee.” Zacharias 


5. A. E. J. Rawlinson, Christ in the Gospels (New York: Oxford University Press, 1944), 


pp. 24-26. 
6. See the author’s volume These Words Upon Thy Heart (Richmond: John Knox Press, 
1947), pp. 85 f., and Ruskin’s Essay on Composition, in Appendix of same volume, pp. 175 f. 
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is troubled and filled with fear. Mary is greatly troubled, and wonders 
what manner of salutation this might be. Both Zacharias and Mary are 
reassured, “Fear not, Zacharias: because thy supplication is heard.” 
“Fear not, Mary: for thou hast found favor with God.” 

Another contrast between Zacharias and Mary is the difference in 
their responses to the tidings brought to them. Is it possible that Luke 
has deliberately shaped his narrative here, as elsewhere, with a view 
to influencing Theophilus, to whom he writes “that thou mightest know 
the certainty concerning the things wherein thou wast instructed”?’ At 
any rate Zacharias hesitates and wavers, “Whereby shall I know this, 
for I am an old man, and my wife well stricken in years?” Humanly 
speaking, at least, it is beyond his own immediate comprehension, that 
he should have such a son. He is assured, however, that these words shall 
be fulfilled in their season. But meanwhile he must sit under judgment: 
“Behold, thou shalt be silent and not able to speak until the day that 
these things come to pass, because thou believest not my words.” Where 
old age may be dull and faltering, youth may respond with spontaneity. 
Although at first she is “greatly troubled” Mary expressed wistful trust 
in her response to the Annunciation, “How shall this be, seeing I know 
not a man?” When the manner in which this wondrous birth is to be 
brought about is made clear, Mary’s attitude is one of glad dedication, 
“Be it unto me according to thy word.” Such a devout commitment is 
the true key to the song which shortly follows, and Mary sings, “My 
soul doth magnify the Lord.” 

The contrast between the two annunciations not only has a bearing 
on the hymns, but it points significantly to the most obvious features of 
the whole narrative. This feature is the striking emphasis upon the 
uniqueness of Jesus, the Son of God. Many people are to rejoice at the 
birth of John, the son of Zacharias and Elizabeth. His function will be 
to proclaim the Messiah’s coming: 


For he shall be great in the sight of the Lord, and he shall drink no wine nor 
strong drink; and he shall be filled with the Holy Spirit, even from his mother’s womb. 
And many of the children of Israel shall he turn unto the Lord their God. And he 
shall go before his face in the spirit and power of Elijah, to turn the hearts of the 
fathers to the children, and the disobedient to walk in the wisdom of the just; to 
make ready for the Lord a people prepared for him.® 





7. See Luke’s Preface, 1: 1-4. 
8. Luke 1: 15-17. 
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But Jesus the Son of Mary is to be regal in character and function: 

He shall be great, and shall be called the Son of the Most High: and the Lord 
God shall give unto him the throne of his father David: and he shall reign over the 
house of Jacob for ever; and of his kingdom there shall be no end. . . . The Holy 
Spirit shall come upon thee, and the power of the Most High shall overshadow thee: 
wherefore also the holy thing which is begotten shall be called the Son of God.9 


The contrasts between the two sons in origin and position, as well as in 
their distinctive missions, clearly point to the singular uniqueness of 
Jesus. This certainly is the principal feature of the narrative. The 
father of John is introduced first, then the mother of Jesus. Before either 
of them is ready to give lyric expression to the joy of parenthood, each 
passes through a testing experience. Zacharias falters. Mary responds 
without hesitation. Her song corresponds to her commitment, and an- 
ticipates the day of fulfillment. Zacharias sings only when judgment 
has been fulfilled, and promise is realized, and after his tongue has been 
loosed for blessing. Let us consider the distinctive features of each of 


the hymns. 


The Hymn of Mary 


My soul doth magnify the Lord, 
And my spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour. 
For he hath looked upon the low estate of his handmaid: 
For behold, from henceforth all generations shall call me blessed. 
For he that is mighty hath done to me great things; and holy is his name. 
And his mercy is unto generations and generations on them that fear him. 
He hath showed strength with his arm; 
He hath scattered the proud in the imagination of their heart. 
He hath put down princes from their thrones, 
And hath exalted them of low degree. 
The hungry he hath filled with good things; 
And the rich he hath sent empty away. 
He hath given help to Israel his servant, that he might remember mercy 
(As he spake unto our fathers) toward Abraham and his seed for ever.!° 


While one might hesitate to agree with Plummer" that the Magnificat 
is “the most magnificent cry of joy that has ever issued from a human 
breast,” no one can fail to be impressed by the lyric gladness that rises 
from Mary’s heart as she contemplates her circumstances in the true 
light of pure faith. At first she had been “greatly troubled” at the say- 

g. Luke 1:32-33; 35. 

10. Luke 1:46-55. 


11. Alfred Plummer, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel according to 
St. Luke (3rd ed.; New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1900), p. 35. 
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ing of the angel. How could she be a mother and still be a virgin? This 
question has puzzled many an honest mind, and many a more mature 
person than Mary. And yet there was an answer—the only possible 
answer that could preserve her own integrity and that of Joseph. To be 
the mother of him who was to sit upon the throne of David, and of whose 
kingdom there would be no end: how wonderful to think that she, Mary, 
was to realize the dream of every mother in Israel! But, if the word of 
the angel were true, how awful the implications. What would people 
say? Would they believe her? What would Joseph say? Would he trust 
her? She knew fully what whisperings and possible slanders there might 
well be, yet with all her womanly grace she exclaimed, “Be it unto me 
according to thy word.” Is it any wonder that Mary went in haste to 
the hill country of Judah? Is the intimate fellowship with her elderly 
kinswoman Elizabeth at all surprising? 

Mary’s song is the natural accompaniment of her commitment. Her 
faith rises out of a deep sense of personal unworthiness. She marvels that 
she could be worth all this to God. Her faith ascends, as though lifted 
by wings, to the lofty heights of his character whose deeds correspond 
to his titles “Lord” and “God my Saviour.” Is it not natural that her 
song should begin on this personal note: “My soul,” “my spirit,” “my 
Saviour,” “his handmaid,” “all generations shall call me blessed,” “he 
hath done unto me great things”? Yet this personal note, so poignant 
and so urgent, is taken up into the rich chords of melody which praise 
the beneficent acts of him who is mighty, of him who is holy, and whose 
mercy abides unto generations and generations. The revolutionary acts 
of this divine Benefactor correspond to his nature. He reverses those 
values which men are accustomed to regard as of great worth, such as 
human pride, human might, human self-sufficiency. Those that fear 
him behold the strength of his arm, while he scatters the proud “who 
exalt themselves in their thoughts.” He puts down the mighty from their 
thrones, but he exalts the humble. He satisfies the hungry, but sends the 
self-sufficient empty away. Mary sees that what is wrong in human re- 
lations is to be set right in the light of the unfailing covenant between 
God and his chosen people, “that he might remember mercy.” Was it, 
after all, her delicate mother-sense of new-born life within her, fused 
with an unshaken personal faith, that gave this maiden such profound 
assurances of God’s faithfulness? Are thoughts such as these too high 
for a child nurtured in Israel’s faith, and under the control of God’s free 
Spirit? “Would any poet,” asks Godet, “ever have put such words into 
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the mouth of Mary, when Jerusalem was in ruins and its people dis- 
persed?” These assurances of God’s faithfulness made personally real 
in Mary’s experience are another source of creative power in her hymn. 


The Hymn of Zacharias 


Zacharias had failed to believe the evangel! Good tidings had greeted 
his ears. But the mission of the son about to be born seemed to be lost 
in the improbability that he could be born at all. For some months now, 
the aged priest had been sitting under judgment, silent, unable to speak. 
The days of his ministration in the temple were over. But “Elizabeth’s 
time was fulfilled that she should be delivered, and she brought forth a 
son.” 

The birth of a son under the extraordinary circumstances related in 
Luke 1, would be enough to excite any neighborhood. What was most 
extraordinary about this birth was the naming of the child. The neigh- 
bors and kinsfolk wanted him called Zacharias, after his father. They 
objected strongly when the mother suggested the name John. This name 
had no family connections. But the name of the child had been deter- 
mined otherwise. Zacharias concurred with the mother. He wrote upon 
a wax tablet, “His name is John,” (the grace of Jehovah). The months 
of embarrassed judgment were over, for grace indeed had triumphed 
over judgment. Zacharias and Elizabeth were in essential agreement. 
The child was named in accordance with the word of the angel. The 
tongue of Zacharias was loosed and he blessed God. These tidings of 
good stirred the whole countryside of Judah. Zacharias, the priest, 
“filled with the Holy Spirit,” now spoke as a prophet. He declared: 


Blessed be the Lord, the God of Israel; 
For he hath visited and wrought redemption for his people, 
And hath raised up a horn of salvation for us in the house of his servant David 
(As he spake by the mouth of his holy prophets that have been from of old) , 
Salvation from our enemies, and from the hand of all that hate us; 
To show mercy to our fathers, and to remember his holy covenant; 
The oath which he sware unto Abraham our father, to grant unto us, 
That we being delivered out of the hand of our enemies should serve him 
without fear, 
In holiness and righteousness before him all our days. 





12. F. Godet, A Commentary on The Gospel of St. Luke. Translated from the second French 
edition by E. W. Shalders (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1875), Vol. I, p. 107. 
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Yea and thou child, shalt be called the prophet of the Most High: 
For thou shalt go before the face of the Lord to make ready his ways: 
To give knowledge of salvation unto his people in the remission of their sins, 
Because of the tender mercy of our God, whereby the dayspring from on high shall 
visit us 
To shine upon them that sit in darkness and the shadow of death; 
To guide our feet into the ways of peace." 


The personal note so conspicuous at the opening of Mary’s song is 
entirely absent from the words of Zacharias. Any lingering shadows of 
regret which had disturbed the old priest during his silent months under 
judgment have now faded away in the splendor of this most recent and 
gracious act of God. Nevertheless the thought of judgment followed 
by mercy frames his utterance. He sees that the Lord, the God of Israel, 
who spake by the mouth of his holy prophets, who gave a dynasty to 
David, who made a holy covenant with Abraham, is still the God of 
his people. It is true that he had visited them with judgment. They 
had suffered at the hands of their enemies. They had known what it is 
to sit in darkness and the shadow of death. But true to “the oath which 
he sware unto Abraham our father” he had now wrought redemption 
for his people. 

The inspired Zacharias augments this note of redemption, first, by 
recounting God’s saving acts for his people. When he declares that the 
God of Israel hath “raised up a horn of salvation for us” Zacharias adds 
his own voice to the choirs of Israel. To the Old Testament saints who 
looked to God for deliverance from their woes the “horn of salvation” 
was far more than a mere sign of strength. It was a sure token of the 
might of God’s anointed, by which he triumphs over all God’s enemies. 
For instance, in her song of thanksgiving Hannah had praised the Judge 
of the ends of the earth who gives strength unto his King and exalts the 
“horn of his anointed.’"* The pilgrim Psalmist who contemplated the 
anxious care of David and his vow to build a suitable sanctuary for the 
Mighty One of Jacob, invited the saints of old to shout for joy because 
this Mighty One had sworn instead, to David, to make Zion his habita- 
tion. There he would make the “Horn of David” to bud. God had 
prepared a lamp for his anointed. The crown of David would indeed 
shine with lustre.” Among the prophets, Ezekiel too shared this grand 





13. Luke 1:67-79. 
14. I Sam. 2:1, 10. 
15. Ps. 132:17 f. 
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conviction concerning God’s anointed, and his relation to the house of 
Israel."® 

The redemptive note in the hymn of Zacharias is augmented still more 
fully as the priest pictures the God of Israel working through his own 
chosen instruments to accomplish his unfailing purpose. He faithfully 
remembered his oath to Abraham. He had showed mercy unto the 
fathers. He was now calling his people to serve him in holiness and 
righteousness. This redemptive note swells into high moral and ethical 
fulness. By being delivered from their enemies, God’s people are re- 
leased to serve him without fear. However, this deliverance was to be 
no mere worldly glorification, but a call to repentance. The new in- 
strument of effecting this desirable goal is Zacharias’ own child called 
John. As a prophet of the Most High he is to prepare the people of God 
to walk in his ways by proclaiming a salvation in the remission of their 
sins. Finally, the redemptive note reaches its richest expression in the 
concluding refrains of the hymn. The prophet Malachi had promised 
that to those who fear God’s name, “the sun of righteousness” would 
arise “with healing in its beams.”"” Zacharias saw that the day of ful- 
fillment had now come. Because of God’s heart of mercy, “the day- 
spring from on high” was at hand. Like the bursting of sunshine upon 
a people sitting in darkness and the shadow of death, the blessed light 
of God’s dayspring was now to smile. Its beneficent rays would rouse 
them into activity, and would guide their feet into the way of peace. 

The child called John was to be the herald of One greater than he. 
The birth of John, accompanied by such auspicious circumstances, was 
only one scene in a great drama. Zacharias saw that the curtain was 
now to rise on the act of decisive and final significance in the history of 
redemption. It only remained for the corresponding event to give sub- 
stance to the expectation of Zacharias. The event was first announced 
to some humble shepherds. They heard the good tidings of great joy, 
“There is born unto you this day in the city of David a Saviour who is 
Christ the Lord.” 

In the perspective of biblical revelation the nativity hymns of Luke 1 
proclaim the vitality and validity of Israel’s faith. 





16. Ezek. 29:21. 
17. Mal. 4:2. 
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How to Preach from the Wisdom Books and the Psalms 


by HERBERT C. ALLEMAN 


Tue BisLeE is a gem of many facets. It reflects the light of heaven on 
every phase of human experience. It is the logbook of earlier voyagers 
on the sea of life who have been guided by the polestar of eternal truth. 
It is the Word of God, not because no voice but God’s is heard speaking, 
but because the Spirit of God touches men in the experience which is 
recorded with the same divine instruction as that originally received. 

Our authority for preaching from the Old Testament is the example 
of Jesus. It was his Bible. Its words were on his lips in life and at death. 
Its Psalms were his hymns, its ritual was his foreshadowing, and he was 
its Wisdom incarnate. 


Tue Wispom Books 


At the outset it is necessary to recall what these books are. Three types 
of mind are found among the writers of the Old Testament: legalists, 
prophets, and wise men; and they have left us codes of law and the so- 
called historical books, oracles or sermons, and reflective wisdom. The 
first two have to do with man in the organized group, the third has to 
do with individual experience. 

The Hebrews were not philosophical thinkers. They had no meta- 
physics but Jehovah, no philosophy but pragmatism, no reflective ex- 
pression but Wisdom. With them Wisdom was a way of life, the per- 
sonal experience. The core of Old Testament Wisdom is the conviction 
that existence is fundamentally rational and moral. The divine rule is 
held to be constant and intelligent. The divine code rewards those who 
obey it; it punishes those who disobey it. This is the common denomina- 
tor of personal religion, the original expression of which is the proverb. 
The Old Testament has its Proverbs, the primer of Wisdom, dealing 
with the elements of human well-being. The core of the book is as old 
as Hebrew reflection. It had reached a high point in the borrowing days 
of Israel when there were wide contacts with the culture of surrounding 
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nations and a natural exchange of wisdom. These exchanges were old 
in Solomon’s time, when proverbs were treasured as antique furniture 
is with us. They were the common elements of a happy personal life 
and a healthy society: truth in speech, honesty, self-control, industry, 
kindness, justice, reverence, humility, fidelity—in general, the antetype 
of the Sermon on the Mount. They were good for instruction, especially 
of the young, and they are good for instruction now. How seldom do we 
hear a sermon from Proverbs! 

In his inaugural as Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis 
at Free Church College, Glasgow, Dr. George Adam Smith said, “Even 
when Scottish preaching has turned more especially to ethics, it has 
not been Law which it has used so much as the more widely applicable 
morality of the Books of Wisdom. Indeed, we cannot overestimate the 
effect which, at least until recently, the regular exposition of the Book 
of Proverbs . . . has had upon the Scottish character.”’ From such of 
those sermons as have been preserved we are not impressed by their 
appreciation of the ecumenical character of the material with which 
they dealt, but it is fundamentally ecumenical and constitutes an ele- 
mental basis for the closer fellowship of all religious people. The Chris- 
tian pulpit today, in its search for a common standard of ecumenicity, 
could not do better than lay its emphasis on the primary elements of 
religion as found in the Book of Proverbs. There never could be any 
reasonable objection to reading the Bible in our public schools if the 
selections were limited to the Book of Proverbs and the Sermon on the 
Mount—the “Proverbs” of the New Testament. For preaching from 
Proverbs the preacher needs only experience, observation, and a reason- 
able acquaintance with history. The Proverbs will preach themselves. 

With the downfall of the Jewish nation and the evaporation of Deu- 
teronomic optimism there came a change in reflective thought. In the 
cataclysm of the Assyrian and the Babylonian captivities not only had 
the rational and moral principles on which the nation had been founded 
been vindicated, but the righteous had suffered with the wicked. Life 
was not as simple as Deuteronomy had made it. Wisdom was a sea of 
greater depth than prosperity. With the baptism of adversity came re- 
flection on the problem of suffering, and the Book of Job appears. 

The Book of Job is a challenge of Old Testament legalism. In form 
it is a dramatic poem built upon a folk-tale. The tale as told in the pro- 





1. The Preaching of the Old Testament to the Age (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1893), 
Pp. 30. 
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logue and epilogue, while seemingly naive and simple, deals with the 
profoundest mystery of human experience, the problem of innocent suf- 
fering. A drama is personalized experience. The poem tells the story 
of a man who was “perfect and upright,” that is, by every conventional 
standard of religion and morality beyond reproach. Such a man is 
stripped of all that “the law and the prophets” would appraise as the 
reward of his upright life—property, children, friends, the comradeship 
of wife, and conscious fellowship with God; and, reduced to his naked, 
putrifying skin, crouching with his bare feet upon the bare earth has 
nothing left him but his majestic personal integrity. Watching him, we 
listen eagerly to what he will say. 

At the outset, it will be a mistake for the preacher to turn to the Book 
of Job for a solution of the problem it raises. The book is a great in- 
terrogation point. It magnificently raises a question for which it has 
no immediate answer. It is like the old riddle of natural philosophy: 
What would happen if an irresistible force were to collide with an im- 
movable body? The overtones of Job’s dilemma are heard in all the 
long centuries until our Lord’s cry of dereliction on the Cross, piercing 
the midnight blackness of Calvary, let the light of heaven through. 

The Book of Job is a pedagogue leading us to Christ. That does not 
mean, however, that there is not rich material here for the preacher. 
The mystery of innocent suffering did not rob Job of his faith in God. 
He holds fast to “the faithfulness of God” (Hudson Taylor’s translation 
of Mark 11:22), but it is not the God of contemporary institutional re- 
ligion as parroted by his friends. He is a rebel, but not against heaven. 
He is God’s ally. 

Job does not deny the principle, emphasized by Eliphaz, that sin 
brings punishment in its wake. He could not, for that is one of the pillars 
of a moral universe.? This is a legitimate theme for any preaching from 
Job. It is the “immovable body” in our riddle. The “irresistible force” 
is the integrity of personality. God has made man “a person and not 
a potato.” He created us in his own image. “He put the spark of the 
divine on the altar of the human.” He created us free moral agents, 
which means that we can deny God. We can say “No” to our Creator! 
That is what fascinates us in this story of Job. There is irony in the 
prologue’s picture of the confident Satan’s successive requisitions, until, 
as he thought, he had stripped Job bare. One thing he did not ask— 





2. Cf. H. Wheeler Robinson, Suffering, Human and Divine (New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1939), chapter V. 
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and God could not give—namely, a clamp upon Job’s will. God could 
not have done that and leave Job still a man. He could risk all Job’s 
possessions, but he could not risk his will, the indisputable sign of his 
confidence in him as an ally. Here is the point at which the preacher 
can deal with the perennial query of timid souls, Why does not God 
prevent catastrophe? Why did he not prevent the war which has well- 
nigh wrecked our civilization? The answer is now obvious. God could 
stop any war by the exercise of his omnipotence, but to do so would in- 
volve two things equally unthinkable. First, it would involve a complete 
change in his nature, reducing him to a whimsical despot toying with 
his own creation; and secondly, it would reduce man to the status of a 
puppet. We now see why the test began in heaven. Job was God’s ally. 


We can now understand, also, the nature of the controversy which 
drags along through the tedious cycles of the dialogue. Job was hold- 
ing fast to the faithfulness of God. He would be justified by his faith- 
fulness to his high endowment as the ally of a God who had such con- 
fidence in him. He was emancipating God from the theology of man. 
What we hear in the voices of his pious and importunate friends was 
the institutionalism of the religion of his day, the legalism which wrecked 
the religion of Israel and will wreck religion in any age. 


Right here is the place and now is the time for the Christian preacher 
to show himself the ally of Jesus Christ. We are called into a comrade- 
ship of allies; we are making ourselves bondservants of law. It began 
long ago. God tried to lift Israel up into fellowship by emancipating 
them from the bondage of Egypt. He called Israel his “son” (Hos. 
11:1). He gave them his charter of freedmen. The “ten words,” as the 
Bible calls them, are not prohibitions as law. They are specifications 
of the things which, in the covenant relation of allies, are not done. They 
describe the way of life lived by those who count themselves allies of 
God. Their observance constitutes the human side of the covenant re- 
lation. As the Hebrew negative (16, not ’al) indicates, these so-called 
“commandments” should be translated, not “Thou shalt not,” but “Thou 
wilt not.” It was not until the “words” of Sinai came into competition 
with the laws of surrounding nations that there came to be codes of Israel 
known as the Law. As her laws multiplied and her life was more and 
more hedged in by restrictions, Israel’s greatness declined. Precepts 
multiplied, the freedom of fellowship departed. The calm assurance of 
faith gave place to fanaticism. 
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Two things are clear from the dialogue of Job with his friends: first, 
that a single soul, unwilling to surrender his reliance upon the faithful- 
ness of his God, even though beaten down by adversity, is a better wit- 
ness to the God who rules the universe and has made man his ally than 
a world of parasites whose adherence is for the loaves and fishes of tem- 
poral well-being or even for the hope of heaven. 


O God, I love Thee; not that my poor love 
May win me entrance to Thy heaven above, 
Nor yet that strangers to Thy love must know 
The bitterness of everlasting woe. 


Not for the hope of glory or reward, 

But even as Thyself hast loved me, Lord, 

I love Thee, and will love Thee, and adore, 
Who art my King, my God, for evermore.’ 


Secondly, help for a man distressed like Job must come from above. To 
the three friends it was to be found in a code of moral rectitude, the 
accumulated wisdom of the sages, taught to and accepted by generation 
after generation; to Job it was to be found in the very nature of God. 
The Wisdom that is from above is not the achievement of our natural 
faculties but a special grace bestowed upon those who are in fellowship 
with God. The later Wisdom writers took this to be the Spirit of God.‘ 
It was for the comfort of this Spirit that Job cried out. In the realm 
of the soul he was 

An infant crying in the night, 

An infant crying for the light, 

And with no language but a cry.5 


Apart from the New Testament the Book of Job is one of the saddest 
books in literature, but, with it, one of the most glorious. The Christian 
preacher should not take Job into his pulpit without the New Testament 
at hand. The former is pathology, the latter is therapeutics. We repeat 
here, what we have said elsewhere,’ there is no subject on which the 
pulpit should be more explicit and persistent than faith. Faith must 
find and have an object. Christian faith centers in Jesus Christ, not in 
a tradition, or an institution, or a creed, or even the Bible as an end in 





3. Ascribed to Francis Xavier, translated by Edward H. Bickersteth. 

4. Cf. J. Coert Rylaarsdam, Revelation in Jewish Wisdom Literature (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1946). 

5. Alfred Lord Tennyson, In Memoriam. 
6. Personal Religion (Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1947). 
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itself. “Faith,” said the late Archbishop Temple, “is not the holding of 
correct doctrine, but personal fellowship with the living God.”’ It is 
a popular thing today to say that we need a new conception of God and 
that in Jesus Christ we have that conception. That is true, but that con- 
ception is not the object of our faith. Job was a better psychologist than 
half our preachers. He needed, and he knew that he needed, a “days- 
man,” a goel, speaking from heaven, not a system of doctrine, however 
venerable and accredited. In Jesus Christ we have that Daysman, the 
fulness of the Godhead in bodily form, speaking our language, telling 
us that God is our Father, that he loves us and is our ally, that in all our 
afflictions he is afflicted, that God suffers with us.® 

Does the Book of Job teach that there is a future life? Implicitly, yes; 
but that is secondary to the disclosure that we have a greater God than 
our static thought of him. Perhaps the climax of the book is reached in 
the impasse of issues which our present experience does not solve when 
the God who manifests himself on earth is against Job, and the God 
whose face for the moment he cannot see is for him (19:26). “The body 
may break up, but even then my life shall have a vision of God” (Mof- 
fatt). It is purely presumptive evidence, the universal urge of thought- 
ful souls, to which Bayard Taylor gives wings in an unpublished poem: 


Proven By Its NEEps 


By fates so large no fortune can fulfill, 

By wrongs no earthly justice can atone, 

By promises of love that keep love pure, 
And all rich instincts powerless of aim, 
Save chance, and time, and aspiration wed 
To freer forces, follow. By the trust 

Of the chilled Good that at life’s very end 
Puts forth a root, and feels its bosom sure. 


These are “intimations of immortality”’—and Job had them. Until Jesus 
“made the word of prophecy more sure” they were but intimations. 
“Then the same day at evening ... when . . . the disciples were assembled 
for fear of the Jews, came Jesus and stood in the midst, and saith unto 
them, Peace be unto you. And when he had so said, he shewed unto them 





7. Nature, Man and God (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1935), p. 322. 

8. Dr. Campbell Morgan has pointed the way to preach from Job in his little book, The 
Answers of Jesus to Job (New York: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1935). Dr. H. Wheeler Robinson 
has illuminated the thought in Suffering, Human and Divine (New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1939). 
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his hands and his side. Then were the disciples glad, when they saw the 
Lord” (John 20:19 f.). It was that vision which changed the longing 
despair of the world into the certainty of Christian faith. 

There is space for but one more of the Wisdom Books, and it must be 
Ecclesiastes. That is the title in the Septuagint, for which the Authorized 
Version gives the subtitle “The Preacher.” Ecclesiastes was not a 
preacher, in our use of the word, but a teacher (cf. 12:11). Qoheleth, 
the Hebrew title, is a feminine participle, though construed with a mas- 
culine predicate. It is what the grammarians call the feminine of of- 
fice. There is a cognate noun (qahal) which means “collection,” “assem- 
bly.” Qoheleth was therefore a collector, either one who gathers people 
together for instruction or one who collects wisdom for retail. 

The book consists of a title, a preface (1:2-9), and it has a formal 
conclusion. The body of the book is made up of a series of “I”’ sections, 
in which the teacher is speaking for himself, interspersed with “thou” 
sections, in which aphorisms of wisdom are quoted. The teacher seems 
to have had a syllabus of his lectures, in which he impersonates Solomon, 
the traditional father of Hebrew wisdom, but, like many modern teachers, 
his was a “course” with many excursuses and “asides.” Some scholars 
think him an outright pessimist, staging a rebuttal of the Book of Prov- 
erbs, but that appraisal seems too severe. He was rather a “gentle cynic,” 
as Professor Jastrow has called him. His sardonic observations must 
have delighted his hearers, but his discursive method kept him from get- 
ting on with his theme. His lecture notes in themselves make a poor 
showing, but his student editor, who knew his mind, has supplied the 
lack. It is the book as thus edited that found its way into the Old Testa- 
ment canon, and has become a seed bed for ethical preaching. 

The book is a dramatic soliloquy, the slow movement of which first 
occurred in the preacher’s own soul. Soliloquy is peculiarly the language 
of religion. A man would not persist as Ecclesiastes does if he were not 
an earnest and sincere seeker after truth. His quest is the answer to the 
question, Is life worth living? His “experiments” are a cross section of 
what men live for. His method is inductive. He does not begin with a 
fixed theory of rewards, as is the case with the Book of Proverbs. He 
evidently knew the Book of Job. Life is good on its lower levels. “Life 
is sweet,” and “every day is a fresh beginning.” “There is nothing better 
for a man, than that he should eat and drink, and that he should make 
his soul enjoy good in his labor” (Eccles. 2:24). It is good to be alive. 
Whatever we may think of life, we have to live it. It is the part of wis- 
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dom to recognize the difficulties which confront us and live on with 
courage. Ecclesiastes is intended to teach a better life. If the book is 
gloomy at times, it is because life to the serious mind is gloomy. Ecclesi- 
astes is honest with us. That is the superficial aspect of life as he sees it. 

His key word is “vanity.” That is an unfortunate translation; the 
word means “transitoriness.” There is nothing stable in the world of 
nature or of man. Nature mocks us with her revolving planets, her shift- 
ing winds and flowing streams. Nevertheless Ecclesiastes sets himself 
seriously to solve his problem. He makes a series of “experiments.” He 
begins with the highest; he seeks satisfaction in what we call a well- 
rounded education, “a fine and varied intelligence.” But the tree of 
knowledge never became the tree of life. Man is more than mind. “A 
wise man,” says an Arabic proverb, “is never happy.” 

Things are sometimes learned best from their opposites. Ecclesiastes 
swings from wisdom to pleasure. We might put on his lips the words of 
Faust: “I have turned away from knowledge in all its forms. Now let 
me plunge deep in pleasure.” Solomon is still his paragon, and he pur- 
sues pleasure on a grand scale. If ever a man could have vindicated 
pleasure as the summum bonum it was Solomon. The delusion did not 
continue long. “I said of laughter, It is mad: and of mirth, What doeth 
it?” (Eccles. 2:2). Pleasure does not satisfy the soul. 

Ecclesiastes’ comparison of wisdom and pleasure, while exalting the 
former, cast him into a quasi-fatalistic mood (cf. 3:1-11), from which 
he emerges with one of the great texts of the book (vs. 11). The Au- 
thorized Version’s “world” should be translated “eternity.” It is the 
obvious opposite to the timetable of the preceding verses. Eternity does 
not mean immortality—that was not Ecclesiastes’ thought. What he 
is saying is, there is a complement to everything, and the complement to 
man in his mortal life is the instinct to go on and not count the present 
life an end in itself (cf. Job 19:25-27). It is the one divine spark that 
saves man from being, what he so commonly makes of himself, a “beast.” 
Here is a place for the preacher of today to bear down with his heavy 
artillery. We have well-nigh reached the point in our economic life 
where we can tell what the average man will do with his leisure and 
his money when relieved of anxiety for money and leisure. Stand in line 
and watch our people in their “self-expression,”—as, for instance, in the 
food-rendezvous with its tintinabulation and incessant smoking, liquor, 
and cosmetics—what does it mean but, in the words of Ecclesiastes, “that 
God may test them and see that they are beasts.” It is man’s self-ex- 
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pression that most depresses this wise old teacher, as he muses “also he 
hath set eternity in their heart.” 

He is further depressed when he contemplates the oppression of those 
who have power, the competitions of the grasping, and the cynicism of 
the defeated. He seems here to have had the experience of the author 
of the 73rd Psalm whose gloom in similar observations did not lift until 
he went into the house of God. Ecclesiastes survives his despondency be- 
cause he is a theist. “God” is too often on his lips for us to doubt that. 
The book at times seems a sea of confusion, but only because life at times 
seems a sea of confusion. One of those times is our own. Oppression, 
competition, cynicism—they are all in fuller flower in our century than 
they were in his. The difference is in favor of Ecclesiastes. He measured 
man over against the universe, and the universe had Time. The Hebrew 
mind knew no other metaphysics than God. Therefore, the phrase, “the 
Highest regardeth,” means, “the universe is moral.” Contrast that with 
the repudiation of spiritual values by our postwar student generation, 
the practical atheism that professes to believe that death is the end of 
personal existence, and the preacher will find in Ecclesiastes rare ma- 
terial for timely sermons. 

The experiment of wealth follows the gloomy reflections upon the 
ruthlessness of the teacher’s age. His depiction of the money-grubber 
is one for which many a modern could have sat, from Shylock to our day. 
That wealth cannot be the summum bonum is obvious, but the teacher 
pauses (Chap. 5) to make an analysis of its insufficiency that is classic. 
He does not despise wealth or counsel against possessing it—that were 
fanaticism; he simply cannot allow that its pursuit is an end worth liv- 
ing for. 

The quest is drawing to an end. One more experiment remains, and 
it is alluring, the experiment of moderation. He would be a middle-of- 
the-road man. He would be neither a “rightist” nor a “leftist.” He 
would not aspire too high nor sink too low. He would not break his 
brains over the problems of wisdom, nor wear out his life in the pursuit 
of riches. He would be the prudent moralist, the admiration of every 
community. He would say with Horace, “The gods may give me this 
or that—I will my own self make my spirit undisturbed.” It is super- 
ficially an attractive picture, but prudence is not a straight path to hap- 
piness. The man of moderation is a lonely man. There is no more sorry 
figure in the world than “Mr. Facing-Both-Ways.” His good name is 
secured at the price of respect and affection. “Woe unto you when all 
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men speak well of you.” He lacks conviction, “the conscience of the 
mind.” He eludes open criticism, but he does not escape silent contempt. 
He espouses no perilous cause, he opposes no evil in high places. 

Ecclesiastes is more depressed by this experiment than by any of the 
preceding ones. He cannot satisfy himself with the philosophy of mod- 
eration. There are inequalities in life which unbalance the budget of 
the golden mean. Wisdom points out a better way. 

The book closes with the classic description of the “fell sergeant, death, 
who is strict in his arrest.” Death leads to the judgment seat of God. 
Only what can stand that test is worth while. Let a man early learn 
that lesson—“in the days of thy youth.” “This is the conclusion of the 
whole matter.” 

From this brief review of Ecclesiastes it is evident that for preaching, 
the book lends itself to—indeed, invites—a series of sermons, either topi- 
cal or expository. The book strikes fire in a number of single texts appro- 
priate for particular occasions, but the most effective use of it will be 
by following the “experiments” through as a series. 

Ecclesiastes was read at the Feast of Tabernacles, when the falling 
leaves of autumn suggested the fruition of life. Why has preaching from 
the Wisdom Books so generally gone out of vogue? Is it because the con- 
temporary preacher has lost sight of the elements of religion with which 
the preaching of Jesus is almost completely occupied? For him the com- 
mon denominator in his audience was the individual, “the run-of-the- 
mill” of humanity, the man himself in relation to God. Those of us who 
have lived fourscore years have passed through two cycles of preaching: 
doctrinal, with strong emphasis on the abstract truths of theology; then 
“the social gospel,” awakening men to a sense of social responsibility. 
May it not be that we are on the threshold of a return to emphasis on 
the fine art of living? In this age of collectivism we have been so occupied 
with collective expression that we have lost a sharp sense of personal 
needs and nurture, and we have been so immersed in world problems 
and denominational and ecumenical propaganda that we have neglected 
personal religion. The sages of Israel kept their feet upon the solid rock 
of a cosmic moral order, and, not as fatalists, but in humble faith, sought 
to adjust their lives to it. A modern sage has confessed the same faith, 
“I do perceive that whilst everything around me is ever-changing and 
ever-dying . . . there is a living power that is changeless. . . . That power 
is God. I can see it as purely benevolent, for I can see that in the midst 





g. William Shakespeare, Hamlet, Act V, Scene 2. 
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of death, life persists; in the midst of untruth, truth persists; in the midst 
of darkness, light persists. Hence I gather that God is life, truth and 
light. He is the supreme good.”” 


THE PsALMs 


When we come to the Psalms we are in a different atmosphere. The 
patron saint of Wisdom is Solomon; the patron saint of the Psalms is 
David. Reflection gives place to worship. The Psalter was the hymn- 
book of the Second Temple and the synagogue. Its Hebrew title is 
“Praises.” Like our hymnals it is a complex collection of lyrics adapted 
to worship. While two-thirds of the Psalms are attributed to David, we 
had better say, they were dedicated to him. They are the work, for the 
most part, of unknown singers, neither prophets nor wise men, who voice 
the reaction of the common man to the great experiences through which 
Israel was passing. “Here,” as Richard Syré has said, “the forgotten 
man of Israel expresses his joys and griefs and his trust and hope in 
Jehovah his God.”" As is the case with our hymnals, these lyrics come 
from many quarters and from many types of experience. Following the 
Gunkel-Begrich classification, psalms of personal lament bulk largest. 
These have to do with personal experience—confession of sin, entreaty, 
profession of confidence, joyous assurance, and praise. Some of these 
are deep penitentials, and others are more formal hymns of praise. Some 
are prophetic, envisioning the establishment of the divine kingdom; and 
some are distinctly Messianic. Some are simple hymns of praise, others 
are formal anthems of thanksgiving. Some are royal psalms, others are 
national odes. Some are psalms of reflection upon providence and per- 
sonal ethics, while other are pure types of wisdom thinking. Then there 
are folk songs used by pilgrims to Zion, and elaborate choral doxologies. 
Last of all there are psalms of imprecation. The preacher will do well 
to locate the psalm in this classification in preparing to preach from it. 

The Psalms bristle with striking single texts which woo the sermon- 
maker to try his hand on them, such as: 1:3, 2:4a, 4:6, 5:7, 9:9, 11:3, 
12:6, 16:11, 19:12, 13; 20:7, 22:2, 3; 26:6, 7; 27:1, 31:15a, 32:9, 
33:12, 36:9, 37:16, 51:1, 2; 55:22, 61: 2b, 65:11, 73:16, 77:10, 78:9, 
79: 11a, 84:3, 4; 90:12, 92:12a, 97:2, 103:13, 116:15, 119:54, 12174, 
133:1, 138:23, 24. This is but a suggestive list, and in the use of single 





10. Mohandas K. Gandhi. From a recording made by the Columbia Gramophone Co., The 
Christian Century, February 11, 1948. 

11. Old Testament Commentary, eds. H. C. Alleman and E. E. Flack (Philadelphia: Muhlen- 
berg Press, 1948), p. 95. 
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texts the usual rules of homiletics should be applied. That will include 
rather full contextual exposition. It is of utmost importance to make 
vivid the background of the particular text. What was the singer’s situ- 
ation, and what was the burden of his soul? Because the Psalm and not 
a single verse is the unit, the typal studies of Gunkel-Begrich, popularized 
by Professor Fleming James’s Thirty Psalms, following the method of the 
hymn studies of Julian and others, may be used with profit. Let us see 
how it works: 

Psalm 1—This psalm is the preface to the entire Psalter. It was pre- 
fixed after the five collections comprising the Psalter were made. It 
tells us that there are two ways of life. Recall John Oxenham’s famous 
poem! Henry Howard has made a little book on this psalm which he 
called The Threshold.” It would seem that the psalm is addressed to 
those whose life lies before them, but the wise man who wrote it had 
made wide ebservations of the world in his long life and this is the gist 
of them. Two kinds of men made up his world, as they do ours—the 
God-fearers and the wicked. The former have chosen the highway of 
blessedness, the latter scoff at it to their self-destruction. The former 
are not self-sustained but God-sustained. They are like trees whose roots, 
though invisible, convey the life-giving sustenance which makes them 
the Methuselahs of the vegetable kingdom. They flourish under the 
winds which scatter the wicked like chaff. 

Psalm 8—This is a pure praise psalm. Its theme is God’s works of 
creation. In Greek mythology Iris is the daughter of Thaumus, that is, 
by the child of wonder come the revelations of heaven. The loving con- 
templation of nature has ever been the gateway to worship. In nine 
short verses the psalmist sweeps the heavens with their starry wonders, 
and then turns to the babe in its mother’s arms and finds in that little 
child more to challenge his praise than in a universe of worlds. He is 
the vicegerent of God, who by reason of his endowment has dominion 
over all other life (cf. Gen. 1). He is the crown of creation—but not self- 
crowned. Endowed to be God’s vicegerent he made his name the symbol 
of frailty and defeat. Not in the first, but in the second Adam, is our 
humanity crowned with glory and honor. It is the glory of redemption, 
the honor of sons of God (cf. Heb. 2:5-10). 

Psalm 32—This is the second of the Penitential Psalms, the others 
being 6, 38, 51, 102, 130, 143. It is the most heartsome of them all. The 
Psalm begins with the end. The psalmist was so overwhelmed by the 


12. New York: George H. Doran, 1926. 
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goodness of God in forgiving his sin and restoring him to fellowship that 
when he came to write about it he burst into forgiveness-born rapture. 
He had been a headstrong sinner. His career is reflected by verse 9 (a 
description of the taming of a wild horse). He had rebelled against re- 
straint. He had defied the laws of nature. He had brought upon him 
the heavy hand of retribution. He had called God his enemy. He had 
been saved “as a brand snatched from the burning.” As he lay upon 
his back, broken in body, he saw that his master was his Saviour. The 
burden of his unconfessed sin was heavier than his wounds. His con- 
fession is as continuous as his praise (vs. 5, properly present tense). For 
the rest of his days he will testify to the blessedness of forgiveness. Not 
only so, but he turns evangelist (vs. 8). 

Psalms 42 and 43—These are laments not for sins to be confessed but 
for afflictions from circumstances or the persecution of foes. The singer 
is prevented from going up to God’s house (from the context, probably 
at Dan), as was his wont. Like a deer, either lost or pursued by foes, he 
pants for the “watercourses” of which he is deprived. Missionaries and 
concentration camp prisoners have found in this Psalm an expression of 
their own heart-strickenness. Hostile voices taunt him. He finds it hard 
to keep up his courage, but he does not despair. His faith is planted upon 
God his “rock.” In the daytime he will think of his loving-kindness, in 
the night his song will be with him. The hand that has led him still will 
lead him on. It is faith superb. 

Psalm 87—This Psalm is one of the gems of the Psalter. It has suf- 
fered from faulty copying, but its meaning has not been lost. It is an 
ecumenical Psalm. God is making a spiritual census of the world. In 
a national census it would be noted, “This man was born in Egypt 
(Rahab) ,” and “That man was born in Babylon.” In the spiritual census 
Jehovah has his capital; it is the city that he hath founded (vss. 1 f.). 
But one question is asked of citizens of his kingdom; every man (the 
meaning of “this and that man”) was born in Zion. The interpretation 
that the Psalm refers to the Diaspora cannot be accepted; Zionism gets 
no aid or comfort here. Jehovah’s is a spiritual kingdom. We cannot 
hold with Gunkel that the singer expected to see it established locally 
in his time. It is prophetic of the universal, spiritual kingdom, and the 
establishment of a spiritual Zion (cf. Isa. 2:2-4; 19:23-25). 

Psalm 114—This Psalm has been called the perfect poem of the Psal- 
ter. Centuries of history are telescoped in the first two verses. The name 
Jacob carries us back to the pilgrim fathers of Israel (Exod. 1:5). But 
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the setting of the Psalm is in Moses’ day, and the psalmist in recollection 
is beholding the wonders of the Exodus. All nature participates in that 
great event. The sea rolls back, the mountains skip like rams. The earth 
trembles; Jehovah is in the midst of Israel and is leading his people to 
their promised home. Verse 8 seems like an anticlimax. But Oesterley 
calls attention to the fact that this is a Passover Psalm, a feast celebrated 
as the long drought began, recalling Israel’s wilderness journey and the 
rock of Horeb."* Adam Welch extends the application to our Christian 
spring festival and sees in “the newly-dropped lambs and the dull steppes 
of Judah quickening into green to feed them a pledge and promise of 
unending newness of life.”’* Thus the Psalm is at once a historical Psalm, 
a nature Psalm, and a prophetic hymn of praise. 

These are but skeletons for development. The preacher will find in 
the Psalms a rich mine of material for expository preaching. 





13. W. O. E. Oesterley, The Psalms (London: Society for the Propagation of Christian 
Knowledge, 1939), II, 470 f. 


14. The Psalter (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1926), p. 87. 
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The Secret of National Glory 


A Sermon 


by PAUL F. BARACKMAN 


Righteousness exalteth a nation; but sin is a reproach to any people. 
—PROVERBS 14:34 


SoME TIME AGO the editor of one of the great religious magazines de- 
fined proverbs as the ghosts of truth which hang about the souls of people 
in any nation which “once knew better.” It is a statement well worth 
prolonged meditation. Even in a nation conscience dies hard. Truth 
does have a way of haunting places where once it made its abode. When 
it is no longer the guide of those in authority it still makes itself heard 
in its own way in obscure places, in the hearts of common men. 

The Chinese nation is famous for its proverbs. They have one which 
says, “Do not remove a fly from your neighbor’s forehead with a ham- 
mer.” They too are a people of long and varied experience. We would 
do them no injustice, but it may be part of the reason for the abundance 
of their proverbs that they have on more than one occasion forgotten 
what they should have known. Ghosts have haunted the soul of the peo- 
ple, and will not be laid until the claim of truth has been heard. 

It is certainly true of these proverbs of the Bible that they are the di- 
gest of a long experience. Some of us used to work occasionally in the 
laboratory; we may therefore recall that we used to find precipitates at 
the bottom of the test tube after an experiment, a deposit that resulted 
from the mixture of certain substances. The proverbs are the precipitate 
derived from the mingled elements of personal and national history. A 
man with a keen understanding turns his eye upon the record, and the 
result is an insight into the meaning of life which we cherish as a true 
interpretation. The experience of generations is condensed into a sen- 
tence. 

Is our text one of these ghosts lingering wistfully about the soul of Is- 
rael? As we look back upon the course of national life we can see well 
enough that the text and the history fit one another exactly. The whole 
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Old Testament, from the historical point of view, might well be re- 
garded as an extended comment on the statement that, “Righteousness 
exalteth a nation.” When that principle was observed Israel was truly 
great, and when it was forgotten it sank into obscurity. 

“It is the impregnable rock of Holy Scripture that we are offered for 
our guidance, not a philosophy, but a history.” That constitutes the 
great advantage of this record for us. Not many could understand essays 
on political economy. We can all understand a man or a people strug- 
gling with the enemy. Not many of us would be reached by a discussion 
of the ethics of national conduct. We can all respond to the story of a 
national disaster which resulted from the collapse of national honor. We 
are glad that God has provided us such a guide in the time of our own 
national need. We regard the words of this text as the statement of the 
great lesson of history, a truth that will remain to haunt our souls long 
after we have ceased to do as well as we knew. 


I 


These words of the wise man may first of all be looked upon as an in- 
terpretation. When one surveys the past, this is what he finds. Any people 
was great when it was good. Every people that yielded to the temptations 
which beset it suffered reproach. 

This was certainly the true significance of the history of Israel. When 
they were true to their national ideal they were a great people, and could 
command the respect of their neighbors. They had a great mission in 
the world; when they sought to promote that mission they could do ex- 
ploits. The things which they recalled with pride were the righteous acts 
of kings and leaders, the days of God’s presence in their midst, and the 
years of earnest endeavor to build the kingdom of peace. Such times 
were none too numerous, but they were the times which gave a true basis 
to patriotic ardor. The performance of duty, the realization of ideals, 
the practice of the just laws God had given them, and the exaltation of 
the true religion were the elements of their nation’s glory. 

There was no other ground but character in which this ancient people 
could excel. They had no broad fields or great rivers to serve as the 
sources of wealth and influence. Their military endeavors were more 
often than not the cause of laughter to their foes; many times we read 
how the armies of Israel came scurrying home through the dusk from 
some inglorious encounter. They made one or two feeble little attempts 
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to build a navy, but the sea always frightened them. They were not great 
in commerce, although there were brief periods when they managed to 
lay their hands on some degree of wealth. In diplomacy they had the 
worst of records; whenever they attempted to sail those treacherous 
waters they drove upon the rocks. Perhaps it is not altogether to their 
discredit that they never could lie quite as well as the nations with whom 
they sought to conduct diplomatic affairs. Set to one side on the barren 
hill of Zion, they were no factor in the ordinary affairs of the world. 
They had just one field in which they were qualified to make a name for 
themselves; that was the field of righteousness. When they bent their 
efforts in that direction they were exalted. 

There is no other ground of exaltation for any people. Our own survey 
of history tells us that the wise man was correct in his conclusion. Ask of 
the past what deeds give most satisfaction to the citizens of any nation 
today. Every true patriot will tell you of the times when his nation led 
the world’s moral advance. He likes to boast of the days when men were 
good and brave, when the people united to right wrong or to banish in- 
justice and dishonesty. 

Ask the true son of old England what makes him proud of his country, 
and he will tell you of the struggle to free the slaves of the Empire when 
his land led the advance toward liberty. He will tell you of the great con- 
flict for purity of political life which resulted in the Reform Bill of 1832. 
He will both rejoice and weep over Lord Shaftesbury and his victory for 
the women and children in mine and factory. Righteousness exalted his 
nation. When they were first in the moral life of the world then they 
were really great. 

When was Scotland great? The loyal Scotsman knows full well. His 
heart rejoices still in the days of Knox and the Reformation, when the 
preachers of the kirk lifted their land into moral grandeur. And how 
could he ever forget those covenants of the seventeenth century, when 
the leaders of the nation opened their veins that they might sign in their 
own blood the declaration of a free church. The land then was exalted, 
and all the historians on earth will never rob that people of their prize. 
Righteousness made Scotland great, not size nor trade nor political am- 
bition nor military achievement. 

What is it today that makes the heart of the real American swell with 
pride? To what in our past do we look as the evidence of the true worth 
of our people? We recall with pride the time when our president re- 

turned our share of the money from the Boxer indemnity to the Chinese 
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people that it might be used to further the education of their youth. Who 
does not see in that one act a little reparation for some of our greed? We 
recall our own costly struggle to make freedom a reality within our bor- 
ders. We recall heroic efforts we have made to rid ourselves of corrup- 
tion. We recall the loyal effort to maintain the right of the common man 
to a fair opportunity. We recall the generous responses of our people to 
the needs of others in distress. America has been exalted by righteousness. 
There is no other good interpretation of our history but this. 

We do not allow for one moment that the debunkers of our history 
are right. We have done great things—great because they were good. 
We have had ideals. We have performed acts of service. We will not be 
robbed of our prize in the interest of any theory. Economic conditions do 
not explain the Pilgrim fathers; molasses was not the whole issue in the 
contest for independence; conflicting financial interests were not the sole 
combatants in the war of North and South. There have been sordid, 
greedy men in every age; there are such now. There have also been men 
who cared about righteousness, who would give their lives for truth, who 
could not be bought with gold, and who held principle to be the main 
issue in human affairs. The interpretation of history by the wise man is 
as valid for us as for ancient Israel. “Righteousness exalteth a nation; 
but sin is a reproach to any people.” 


II 


These words of the text offer us in the next place a standard of meas- 
urement. I suppose the man who put this proverb into his book had in 
mind some contemporary situation. Perhaps he was grieved at the lack 
of character or the pursuit of wrong ideals among his people. He was 
struck by the contrast between what he saw and what might have been. 
He could see in the light of this principle how far they had drifted from 
the course. 

We need some standard. As a nation we are at sea on an uncharted 
course. No man living knows what the next five years may bring forth. 
How are we to determine where we are and which way lies the port we 
seek? For any man who sails the sea or flies in the air, the most important 
parts of his equipment are his direction finders. There must be ways to 
estimate the drift and the forces that carry him away from the course. 
There must be ways to know the rate of progress. There must be ways to 
find the present location. Such instruments are the greatest need of our 
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nation. If any man could tell us where we are today he would be one of 
the world’s greatest benefactors. 

Yet surely we will not say that we are wholly without guidance while 
we have before us such a statement as this from the Word of God. 
“Righteousness exalteth a nation.” If this Word is worth anything to 
us it should help us at this point. We are in a strange country. We are 
breaking new ground. But we have a direction finder. We can estimate 
our position by the divine standard of right. What God requires is not 
so obscure that sincere men cannot discover it. The sun and the stars 
are still in the sky. 

If we want our nation to be great the line we shall have to adopt is 
perfectly clear. We shall have to adopt it, not just talk about it or ad- 
mire it. Whether we shall do it or not, that is, whether we shall bring 
our nation into line with the principles of God’s law, I do not pretend 
to say. Yet we all have hope that our people will respond to the call 
for moral leadership. We could not believe that conscience is altogether 
dead. When there is some plain call to duty or to service we will again 
respond. We cannot think that the claims of God upon us have been 
wholly shaken off. Truth still makes an appeal to the heart of America. 
If a moral issue is presented there are many of our people capable of 
taking a stand on the right side. Dishonesty and greed and injustice are 
not to have their way among us. It would be a sad day for us if we had 
to abandon our faith that we will again be exalted in the eyes of the 
world by taking the lead in the world’s moral advance. We feel sure 
that our past will not be betrayed by failure now. 

At the same time there are facts in our recent history which cause 
many of our people grave concern. We cannot entirely close our eyes 
when we see these things, and we cannot refrain forever from uttering 
our convictions. There are some of us who recall the words of the wise 
man about national glory with grave concern lest we fail at the most 
vital point of all, namely, at the point of character. 

We could wish that righteousness would be the determining factor in 
our attitude on the question of intoxicating drink, and that we would 
not permit greed to move us. It is with grave concern that we see our 
country committed to the evils of this age-old traffic. One of my earliest 
memories is that of distracted wives and mothers who used to come to 
my father’s house on Saturday night with the request that he help them 
to get the husband out of the saloon before the week’s wages had been 
spent, for the babies were crying and there was no food in the house. 
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Of one thing we may be assured, no nation that sells its youth across the 
counter of a saloon for money to pay its expenses need expect that it 
will receive the blessing of God. That is not righteousness; it is sin. It 
will stand out in the history of the world that having been on the verge 
of a great moral conquest, America turned back at the behest of a de- 
grading appetite and a no less degrading greed. 

Again, there are some of us who remember that our nation missed 
a great opportunity for leadership following the First World War. Hear 
the words of one of our most able historians on the refusal of America 
to join the world in the enterprise for peace. “Faced by the responsi- 
bilities of moral leadership in the world such as had never before come 
to any nation, America backed out of the room frightened and stammer- 
ing.” We were not very greatly exalted then. To be selfish is to bring 
on reproach Where do we stand in this enterprise today? It would be 
a grand day in our national history if we should now respond to the call 
of humanity for service and assume the responsibilities of the moral lead- 
ership which has been thrust upon us by the present hour. 

There are yet more causes for concern of which we cannot speak. 
There are those who feel that our Sabbath and our home are gravely 
threatened. There are those who think our public finance has come 
dangerously near to setting an example of dishonesty. It was John Rus- 
kin who said eighty-five years ago that, “A nation invariably appeases 
its conscience with respect to an unjustifiable expense by meeting it with 
borrowed funds.” 

Yes, sometimes one longs to be able to speak to the heart of America, 
that we might remind her again of the simple principles of justice, and 
truth, and honor. We will never become great in the eyes of the world, 
nor in the eyes of God, except as we achieve grandeur of moral purpose. 
National honor is never kept by being defended, only by being deserved. 
We live in a world that is orderly at least to this extent, that the morally 
worthy will be crowned. Measured by the standard of the righteousness 
of God we have some way yet to go before we accomplish our course. 


III 


Finally, the words of the text present us with an ideal. If it be true 
that this is the way to national glory, then we see the direction we must 
take. That was the conviction of God’s ancient people. In the hearts 
of all the prophets and of all the godly men and women of the land there 
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was the hope that there would one day be a fulfillment of their destiny. 
There might be a conspicuous lack of quality in both the past and the 
present, but better days were to come. As surely as there was a God rul- 
ing over them he would see to it that his purpose to have such a nation 
would be carried out. There would be a city in the midst of which God 
would dwell, where the people would be all righteous, and where the 
peace of its children would be great. 

What would we do were it not for the ideal of a righteous state? The 
men of every land are looking down the road to a city they hope one day 
to reach. The light which radiates from it is even now reflected on the 
faces of those who journey thither. They want a place where the chil- 
dren may play in safety, where youth may be freed from the perils that 
beset its path, where age is honored, where wisdom is prized, where 
homes are temples of God, and where the presence of the Lord is a light 
by day and by night. 

We will not rest until this ideal has been set up on the earth. We can- 
not be content with any partial achievement, for we know what a bless- 
ing to mankind awaits the accomplishment of the divine purpose in the 
life of our race. We want our nation at the head of the nations of the 
earth—first in character, first in service, first in sacrifice, and first in 
vision. We can see America even now toiling up the heights, having cast 
aside every burden, with the joy and the pain of a great purpose written 
on the faces of her leaders, finding life at last because she has lost her 
life that all men might live. 


CoNCLUSION 


When the Congress some years ago decided to build the Congressional 
Library, they entrusted the task to General Casey, with a certain amount 
of money to be spent and a certain period of time allowed for its com- 
pletion. Both of the specifications were fulfilled. Around the main read- 
ing room are placed statues to represent the various arts and sciences with 
an appropriate inscription for each statue. These inscriptions were 
chosen by Dr. Eliot, then president of Harvard. He chose a set, and sent 
them to General Casey. The General approved all of them except the 
one chosen for the statue of religion. Dr. Eliot’s choice was, “We being 
many are one body in Christ, and every one members one of another.” 
This the General said was “too Christian.” An hour after he had re- 
jected it he dropped dead, and under these circumstances Dr. Eliot se- 
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lected the words of Micah, “What doth the Lord thy God require of 
thee but to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God.” 

Too Christian! Ah, no. It isn’t likely we shall become too Christian 
today or tomorrow. But there are still men and women of God in whose 
hearts there is the hope that one day, in fact as well as in name, we shall 
merit that blessed name. The first and greatest thing we can do is dedi- 
cate ourselves to the service of the King. And after that we can go out 
to help the least of our brethren, and win a crown that will never be 
taken away. 


I know of a land that is sunk in shame, 
Of hearts that faint and tire, 

But I know of a name, a name, a name, 
That can set that land on fire. 
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The Bible at Amsterdam 


An Editorial 


Ir THE AUTHORITY of the Bible is not accepted, then what is meant by 
“ecumenical unity”? This, in substance, is a question that was asked at 
a conference of representative biblical scholars and theologians prepara- 
tory to the first Assembly of the World Council of Churches at Amster- 
dam this summer. It is a question that properly must be raised again and 
again in the life of the church, and especially at this moment of great 
promise. It is raised here, not at all in a critical frame of mind, but as a 
realistic reminder of the problems that are before us all. 

For the Assembly at Amsterdam does vitally concern us all. The eyes 
of Christian folk, of course, are turned there, but the focus of the world’s 
attention is also there to a remarkable degree. Nor dare we think that 
a mere demonstration of unity will in any way meet the need. It must 
be unity in something, unity towards something, a unity that will itself 
compel and attract, and furnish its own dynamic for further unity of 
purpose and action. 

The appearance, in the late Spring, of the report of two study con- 
ferences preparatory to the meeting at Amsterdam is a heartening event. 
Such preliminary conferences have already led to the publication of 
four volumes dealing with the various aspects of the general theme of 
the Assembly—‘“‘Man’s Disorder and God’s Design.” These volumes are 
concerned with The Universal Church in God’s Design, God’s Design 
and Man’s Witness, The Church and the Disorder of Society, and The 
Church and International Affairs. The report of the fifth study group 
is as yet available only in the form of notes on the two meetings of this 
commission at London and at Bossey, the volume projected by this com- 
mission to be published at a later date. There are in this preliminary 
report, “From the Bible to the Modern World,” encouraging and note- 
worthy achievements. The very fact that such conferences were held 
is important; the personnel including C. H. Dodd, Karl Barth, L. Aalen, 
A. Nygren, W. M. Horton, and Walter Eichrodt, gives promise of a 
strong biblical emphasis in the formation of the World Council. 
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Certain impressions stand out in the report, particularly as it relates 
to the meeting in Amsterdam. The first of these is the very definite evi- 
dence of unity expressed in the total content of the report. There are 
many differences of opinion expressed, some of them not resolved, but 
there is a general atmosphere, or mood, of unity in attentiveness to the 
biblical revelation. It is to be doubted that a few decades ago any such 
concerted view would have been found among biblical scholars. That 
it is so today is one more testimony to a new evaluation of the Bible 
growing out of a recognition of our desperate need to hear the word of 
God. 

Again, the report of these two conferences indicates that, for those in- 
volved, the Bible is of central importance to the unity of the Christian 
church. The title of the proposed fifth volume is to be “The Biblical 
Authority For the Church’s Social and Political Message Today.” Faced 
with such a problem it would have been easy for the commission to side- 
step the main issues and to proceed to application without first settling 
the questions of authority and message. There is no such evasiveness 
apparent. The discussions go straight to the foundational questions and 
center there with great tenacity of purpose and realistic understanding 
of the problems involved. 

This is to say that there is a note of regard for the authority of the 
Bible struck here that has often been missing in the ecumenical move- 
ment. The commission, charged with the responsibility of determining the 
biblical ethic for our day, did not conceive of their task as an appendage 
to the already published volumes. Rather the members saw their task, 
and as well the task of the church, that of integrating the whole theme 
of the World Council meeting around the Bible, relating the biblical 
revelation of God’s design to the disorder of man. There was a candid 
acceptance of the fact that unless some measure of unity is found and 
expressed at Amsterdam as to the place of the Bible, it will not be pos- 
sible to achieve much in the way of unity at all and less of a vital message 
to the world. 

The transition from preliminary conferences to Amsterdam is not 
an easy nor an assured matter. It is to be hoped that at the least the im- 
pressions of the London and Bossey conferences will be translated into 
ecumenical reality and reach out through the World Council of Churches 
to greater fulfillment. From the standpoint of the church itself, it can 
hardly be doubted that a demonstration of unity in this matter of atti- 
tude to the authority of the Bible will be an event of lasting importance. 
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Here is a foundation that can be preserved, concentrating on submission 
rather than statement. In such an attitude the churches will give them- 
selves the undeniable proof that they can be, indeed are, the church. 

From the standpoint of the world, a united witness to the authority 
of the Word of God in the Bible would be as immediately important. 
If we speak now in hesitant tones we shall have failed in a great oppor- 
tunity. The tones must have the ring of authority, but the authority 
cannot be less than that of God himself. 

Finally, Amsterdam can, and must lay before the church the impres- 
sive task of relating the revelation of God to the specific problems of our 
own day. “From the Bible to the World” should serve as the keynote 
of a great surge of vitality and endeavor in the church. In the task of 
such interpretation the groups of Christendom can unite now and when 
they do so unite other questions will fall into place. The impressions 
gained from reading the report of the fifth commission give promise of 
this unity, which to us is a significant sign of hope, an auspicious begin- 
ning for the World Council of Churches. Let there be seriousness and 
attentiveness to the Bible, at Amsterdam; let there be a willingness to 
hear and to do, and let there be a coming together—not as those who 


would formulate but as those who would listen—and a great day is at 
hand. 
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VII. Biblical Geographies and Atlases 


by JOHN BRIGHT 


I 


For a proper understanding of the Bible some knowledge of its geogra- 
phy is an absolute necessity. That assertion, which would seem in any 
case to be an obvious and scarcely debatable one, is especially true be- 
cause the religion of the Bible is a historical religion. The Bible through- 
out proclaims a God who is understood only as he manifests himself in 
history; his character, his will, his judgment, and his grace are revealed 
in terms of historical events. But history is, among other things, inevi- 
tably the story of geographical relationships. The events of history are 
played out in a geographical setting, and without a comprehension of 
that setting they can scarcely be understood. 

Let him who would approach his Bible with no map-consciousness 
reflect how impossible it is to approach even his morning newspaper in 
that manner. The writer well remembers his own confusion during the 
early days of the war in Poland. He desired, naturally, to follow the 
action and to learn how matters were going, but he found himself com- 
pletely frustrated by the inadequacy of the maps at his disposal. The 
places mentioned in the dispatches often did not appear on such maps 
as he had, with the result that he could gain only a general impression 
of disaster without being sure at times within a hundred miles of how 
the fighting progressed. He is experiencing the same difficulty now in 
grasping the situation in China. The maps of that land in most of our 
atlases are pitifully small and show the inquirer only the largest places, 
the location of which he is likely to know anyhow, while not enlightening 
him concerning the details upon which he needs information. No history 
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can properly be grasped without geographical knowledge, and by that 
same token Bible history cannot. 

But geography is concerned with more than maps, political boundaries, 
and military operations. It is also the study of climate, of soil, and agri- 
culture, of natural resources and their exploitation, of population, of 
trade, and a host of other things. It becomes plain, then, that geography, 
especially in this larger sense, powerfully conditions the customs—and 
so the mind—of the people concerned (although this feature has been 
dangerously exaggerated in certain popular, and a few learned, treatises 
on the subject).’ But if geography may be said to condition the mind 
of a people, then the study of biblical geography may be expected to 
furnish a window into the mind of the Bible. 

The geography of Bible lands is incredibly misunderstood by many 
readers, and even teachers, of the Bible. ‘Though this is excusable enough, 
so different are the Bible lands and peoples from our own, it is none 
the less regrettable. It is difficult for one who has never been there really 
to take in the tiny size of the land, scarcely larger than Vermont or tide- 
water Virginia, so tiny that from many points in its very center it is pos- 
sible to see clear out of it in two directions. Few realize adequately 
its strategic and almost indefensible location astride the ancient trade 
routes, although that is a fact which made the land a pitiful pawn in the 
power politics of the day and conditioned the history of its people from 
earliest times onward.’ In every way the Holy Land is a strange land to 
us, its seasons and its climate, its land and its cities. Yet all of these lie 
reflected on every page of the Bible. The reader who thinks of its wheat 
fields in terms of the grain belt of the Middle West, or of its cities in terms 
of modern ones, or even of those of classical antiquity, cannot fail to go 
far astray in understanding his Bible. A fair grasp of biblical geography 
would, we think, be a healthy brake on the temptation to modernize the 
Bible story (as we so often hear it done even from our pulpits), and 
would at the same time help greatly to make that essentially ancient and 
different story both alive and relevant. 

But this is quite enough justification of our initial statement, since that 
statement probably did not need to be justified in the first place. The 
Bible student must not forget to busy himself with his maps. That assign- 





1. The reader will find an evaluation of the relationship between geographical environment 
and history, with a caution against mechanistic solutions and oversimplification in C. C. Mc- 
Cown, “Geographical Conditioning of Religious Experience in Palestine,” The Study of the 
Bible Today and Tomorrow, edited by Harold E. Willoughby (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1947), pp. 231-246. 
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ment will be no burden to those who, like the writer, find such things 
pleasurable. But even to him who finds it a heavy chore, the study will 
pay good dividends. 


II 


The science of biblical geography is inseparable from that of biblical 
archaeology. Since this is so, some overlapping between this survey and 
that of Professor J. L. Kelso in the January 1948 issue of Interpretation 
is inevitable. Yet we shall try to avoid it as far as possible, confining our 
remarks to research specifically as it has advanced our knowledge of the 
geography of Bible lands, and to the tools which help to make that knowl- 
edge available to the student. 

Scarcely more than a hundred years ago the science of biblical geogra- 
phy did not exist. This does not mean, of course, that awareness of and 
interest in the Holy Land was lacking. On the contrary, since ancient 
times, travellers and pilgrims had been visiting it, and many of them had 
left records and descriptions of what they saw.’ Of ancient sources none 
is more important than the Onomasticon of Eusebius of Caesarea 
(260-340). This catalogue of Bible place names and description of their 
location is indispensable to the modern scholar. Interest in the Holy 
Land, which piety had never allowed to die out, was further whetted in 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries by the accounts of adven- 
turous travellers who penetrated even to its remoter parts and brought 
back descriptions of its topography and people. Such an one was the 
intrepid Swiss, John Lewis (Johann Ludwig) Burckhardt who, having 
versed himself in Arabic and the sacred writings of Islam, in 1810 
through 1812 travelled disguised as a Moslem through the length of 
Syria and Eastern Palestine, Sinai and Egypt, and finally made the pil- 
grimage to Mecca.* The upsurge of interest which took place in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, both in biblical criticism, and in 
historical studies generally, made it only a question of time until the 
scholarly world would turn to the land itself for further light. 

Nevertheless the statement is correct that, before 1838, the science 
of biblical geography had not yet come into existence. No systematic 
effort to locate Bible places had been made, at least since Eusebius. The 
vast bulk of such places remained either of unknown location or were 





2. To give a bibliography of pertinent ancient and medieval descriptions is scarcely to the 
point here. Cf. George Adam Smith, The Historical Geography of Palestine (25th ed.; New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1931), pp. 16-21, for a selective list. 

3. Burckhardt, Travels in Syria and the Holy Land (London: John Murray, 1822). 
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incorrectly located by tradition. Satisfactory maps did not exist. A 
glance at the maps appended to Burckhardt’s account would serve as a 
sufficient commentary on the amorphous state of geographical studies at 
the time. 

It was in the brilliant work of the American, Edward Robinson, that 
biblical geography, like Palestinian archaeology, had its beginning. In 
1838 (and again in 1852) Robinson, accompanied by his missionary 
friend, Eli Smith, travelled up and down Western Palestine on horse- 
back, visiting, mapping, and proposing identifications for hundreds of 
Bible sites. It is to the credit of Robinson’s thorough linguistic training 
(under Gesenius; various editions of Robinson’s translation of Gesenius’ 
Hebrew Lexicon are still in use), and the soundness of his method in 
using such ancient sources as were available to him, that the greater 
part of the identifications which he proposed over a hundred years ago 
still stand. His Biblical Researches in Palestine (2nd ed., 3 vols.; Bos- 
ton: Crocker and Brewster, 1860) is worth the student’s time if only 
because it is the basis of all subsequent geographical research. 

In the succeeding generations topographical research continued to 
go forward, although few of Robinson’s immediate successors were of the 
stature of that great pioneer. In 1848 Lieutenant W. F. Lynch of the 
United States Navy led an expedition which explored the Dead Sea and 
established its level as approximately minus 1300 feet.* In 1852, Victor 
Guérin made a survey of Western Palestine’ more exhaustive but much 
less accurate, than Robinson’s. In 1858 C. W. M. van de Welde pub- 
lished the best map then available of Palestine. 

Of the greatest importance for topographical and archaeological re- 
search was the establishment in England in 1865 of the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund, followed in 1877, in Germany, by that of the Deutscher 
Palastina-Verein. Out of both of these organizations ambitious geograph- 
ical projects grew. With the further establishment in 1890 of the Ecole 
Biblique de St. Etienne under French Dominican auspices, in 1900 of 
the American Schools of Oriental Research, and in 1902 of the Deutsches 
Evangelische Institut, all functioning in Jerusalem, most of the leading 
nations of the Western world were represented in the systematic advance- 
ment of the knowledge of biblical geography. 

The Palestine Exploration Fund early undertook a complete survey 
and description of Palestine. Captain (later Lord) Kitchener and Cap- 


4. Narrative of the United States Expedition to the River Jordan and the Dead Sea (Phila- 
delphia: Lea and Blanchard, 1849). 
5. Description de la Palestine (8 vols., Paris, 1868-89). 
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tain C. R. Conder were commissioned for this task. Their survey of 
Western Palestine continued from 1872 to 1878. Splendid maps in 26 
sheets, scaled one inch to the mile, were one of the results of their toil. 
As examples of mechanical craftsmanship these maps are superb and a 
model for all subsequent ones, although the archaeological data appear- 
ing on them shared the limitations of the surveyors in scholarly matters, 
as well as those of the state of knowledge of the day. The Survey of 
Eastern Palestine was never finished. The Germans in the person of 
Herrmann Guthe, were also busy with map making. Guthe’s Handkarte 
von Paldstina appeared in 1890 and his excellent Bibelatlas in 1911 (2nd 
ed., 1926). 

Early map making and topographical research was, however, unavoid- 
ably hampered because of the prevailing state of archaeological knowl- 
edge. It was not until 1890 that archaeology first furnished the key to 
subsequent research in this field, and it was only after World War I, in- 
deed after 1930, that that key was shaped into a thoroughly reliable in- 
strument. The topographical problem, beyond the mechanical one of 
surveying and cartography (which the Palestine Survey map handled 
admirably), revolves around the correct identification of biblical places 
with modern locations. And this is determined by a number of criteria. 

One of these criteria is the name of the place itself. If the proposed 
modern location has a name identical with that of the biblical place, 
there is at least a presumption in favor of the identification. This means, 
of course, that the geographer’s task calls for exact linguistic knowledge, 
for often the ancient Hebrew name and the modern Arabic one may be 
superficially and deceivingly similar when, in reality, they are not the 
same at all. One of the reasons for Robinson’s success in this area was a 
great competence in linguistic matters which many of his successors 
lacked. . 

But mere identity of name is not enough to locate a site, for names 
have a disconcerting way of straying. Instances could be multiplied. 
For example, modern Jericho preserves the name of the ancient biblical 
city, but it is not an ancient town. In fact, the name was moved at least 
twice, modern Jericho being in one place, Old Testament Jericho in an- 
other, and New Testament Jericho in a third. As another example, the 
name of ancient Ekron is preserved in modern ‘Aqir. But ‘Aqir i is not 
ancient, and the site of the biblical Ekron must, in all likelihood, be 


6. See Kitchener and Conder, The Survey of Western Palestine (3 vols., London, 1881-83); 
also Claude R. Conder, Tent Work in Palestine (New York: D. Appleton and Co., 1878), for 
a popular narrative. 
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sought at Qatra, three and one-half miles to the southwest.’ Again, al- 
though the name of ancient Ai persists in Khirbet Haiy4n, ancient Ai lies 
at et-Tell, a mile away. 

Further, even when an identification may be proposed on linguistic 
grounds, the geographer must ask if the location so proposed fits with the 
known data concerning the ancient city as found in the records: the 
Bible, Egyptian and Assyrian records, Josephus, Eusebius, or wherever 
the ancient place is mentioned. If it does not and the ancient record can- 
not be shown to be in error, even if the modern name is identical 
with the ancient one, the identification must be rejected. For example, 
Ramah is the name of a well-known biblical town. From Joshua 18:25, 
Judges 19:13, I Kings 15: 16-22, it is known to have been in Benjamin. 
Undoubtedly it is to be found at er-RAm, some five miles due north of 
Jerusalem. The names are the same and the biblical data fits perfectly. 
But by the same data, er-Ram cannot be the Ramah of Samuel, men- 
tioned passim in I Samuel 1-28, for this must be sought in Ephraim 
(I Sam. 1:1). The Ramah of Samuel is, therefore, in spite of the iden- 
tity of name, an entirely different place. It was again the merit of Robin- 
son that he made his identifications only after a methodical study of such 
records as were then known. 

These criteria, subject to the limitations of the then prevailing state 
of knowledge, were available to geographers even in those early days. 
Subsequent archaeology has, of course, vastly enlarged the body of 
ancient records which may be brought into play in this connection, while 
linguistic studies have gone forward commensurately. But any identi- 
fication is fruitless if the proposed location should turn out not to have 
been occupied during the periods in which the ancient town is known to 
have been in existence from available records. For example, on older 
maps Debir (Kirjath-sepher) is located at ed-Daheriyeh, approximately 
halfway between Hebron and Beersheba. Although it can be argued 
that this location does not contradict the biblical data, the identification 
had to be given up when archaeological soundings revealed that that 
place was hardly occupied at all before the Roman period, and certainly 
not just before and after the Israelite conquest, when Debir figures prom- 
inently in the Bible record (for example, Judg. 1:11-15). But this con- 


trol upon the work of topographical research had to await the develop- 
ment of archaeological science. 





7. W. F. Albright, “Contributions to the Historical Geography of Palestine,” Annuals of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research, 11, 111 (1923), pp. 1-17. 
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tain C. R. Conder were commissioned for this task. Their survey of 
Western Palestine continued from 1872 to 1878. Splendid maps in 26 
sheets, scaled one inch to the mile, were one of the results of their toil. 
As examples of mechanical craftsmanship these maps are superb and a 
model for all subsequent ones, although the archaeological data appear- 
ing on them shared the limitations of the surveyors in scholarly matters, 
as well as those of the state of knowledge of the day.® The Survey of 
Eastern Palestine was never finished. The Germans in the person of 
Herrmann Guthe, were also busy with map making. Guthe’s Handkarte 
von Palastina appeared in 1890 and his excellent Bibelatlas in 1911 (2nd 
ed., 1926). 

Early map making and topographical research was, however, unavoid- 
ably hampered because of the prevailing state of archaeological knowl- 
edge. It was not until 1890 that archaeology first furnished the key to 
subsequent research in this field, and it was only after World War I, in- 
deed after 1930, that that key was shaped into a thoroughly reliable in- 
strument. The topographical problem, beyond the mechanical one of 
surveying and cartography (which the Palestine Survey map handled 
admirably), revolves around the correct identification of biblical places 
with modern locations. And this is determined by a number of criteria. 

One of these criteria is the name of the place itself. If the proposed 
modern location has a name identical with that of the biblical place, 
there is at least a presumption in favor of the identification. This means, 
of course, that the geographer’s task calls for exact linguistic knowledge, 
for often the ancient Hebrew name and the modern Arabic one may be 
superficially and deceivingly similar when, in reality, they are not the 
same at all. One of the reasons for Robinson’s success in this area was a 
great competence in linguistic matters which many of his successors 
lacked. 

But mere identity of name is not enough to locate a site, for names 
have a disconcerting way of straying. Instances could be multiplied. 
For example, modern Jericho preserves the name of the ancient biblical 
city, but it is not an ancient town. In fact, the name was moved at least 
twice, modern Jericho being in one place, Old Testament Jericho in an- 
other, and New Testament Jericho in a third. As another example, the 
name of ancient Ekron is preserved in modern ‘Aqir. But ‘Aqir i is not 
ancient, and the site of the biblical Ekron must, in all likelihood, be 





6. See Kitchener and Conder, The Survey of Western Palestine (3 vols., London, 1881-83); 
also Claude R. Conder, Tent Work in Palestine (New York: D. Appleton and Co., 1878), for 
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sought at Qatra, three and one-half miles to the southwest.’ Again, al- 
though the name of ancient Ai persists in Khirbet Haiy4an, ancient Ai lies 
at et-Tell, a mile away. 

Further, even when an identification may be proposed on linguistic 
grounds, the geographer must ask if the location so proposed fits with the 
known data concerning the ancient city as found in the records: the 
Bible, Egyptian and Assyrian records, Josephus, Eusebius, or wherever 
the ancient place is mentioned. If it does not and the ancient record can- 
not be shown to be in error, even if the modern name is identical 
with the ancient one, the identification must be rejected. For example, 
Ramah is the name of a well-known biblical town. From Joshua 18:25, 
Judges 19:13, I Kings 15: 16-22, it is known to have been in Benjamin. 
Undoubtedly it is to be found at er-Ram, some five miles due north of 
Jerusalem. The names are the same and the biblical data fits perfectly. 
But by the same data, er-R&m cannot be the Ramah of Samuel, men- 
tioned passim in I Samuel 1-28, for this must be sought in Ephraim 
(I Sam. 1:1). The Ramah of Samuel is, therefore, in spite of the iden- 
tity of name, an entirely different place. It was again the merit of Robin- 
son that he made his identifications only after a methodical study of such 
records as were then known. 

These criteria, subject to the limitations of the then prevailing state 
of knowledge, were available to geographers even in those early days. 
Subsequent archaeology has, of course, vastly enlarged the body of 
ancient records which may be brought into play in this connection, while 
linguistic studies have gone forward commensurately. But any identi- 
fication is fruitless if the proposed location should turn out not to have 
been occupied during the periods in which the ancient town is known to 
have been in existence from available records. For example, on older 
maps Debir (Kirjath-sepher) is located at ed-Daheriyeh, approximately 
halfway between Hebron and Beersheba. Although it can be argued 
that this location does not contradict the biblical data, the identification 
had to be given up when archaeological soundings revealed that that 
place was hardly occupied at all before the Roman period, and certainly 
not just before and after the Israelite conquest, when Debir figures prom- 
inently in the Bible record (for example, Judg. 1:11-15). But this con- 
trol upon the work of topographical research had to await the develop- 
ment of archaeological science. 





7. W. F. Albright, “Contributions to the Historical Geography of Palestine,” Annuals of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research, 11, 111 (1923), pp. 1-17. 
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But how does the archaeologist know at what periods the site he is 
exploring or excavating was in existence? Aside from inscriptions (in 
Palestine very rare) he is forced to rely chiefly upon the evidence of the 
pottery which he finds. It was in 1890 that (Sir) W. M. Flinders Petrie, 
excavating at Tell el-Hesi in Southwestern Palestine, developed a method 
with which he had already experimented in Egypt—that of dating finds 
by means of potsherds. But Petrie’s work was that of a brillant pioneer, 
and his pottery chronology needed vast refinement before it could be- 
come a reliable tool. And, as has been the fate of other pioneers, Petrie’s 
discovery was received at first with great skepticism. It remained for a 
series of distinguished scholars such as George A. Reisner of Harvard 
and his pupil Clarence S. Fisher, Pére Hugues Vincent of the Ecole 
Biblique, W. F. Albright of Johns Hopkins, and others, over a period of 
years, to make the pottery chronology the exact instrument of dating 
that it is. And since this task has arrived at a measure of perfection only 
in the last two decades, it means that all maps and geographies issued 
earlier, however excellent in other respects, are in need of drastic revision. 


It would be quite beyond the compass of this paper even to try to 
mention all of the important research which in recent years has ad- 
vanced our knowledge of biblical geography. The Deutsches Evangel- 
ische Institut under the direction of Gustav Dalman, followed by Al- 
brecht Alt, and the American Schools of Oriental Research under W. F. 
Albright and then Nelson Glueck, have taken the lead in this work. The 
reader will find a good part of such topographicai research as has been 
done reported in the files of the Annuals and the Bulletins of the Ameri- 
can Schools of Oriental Research, the Paldstinajahrbuch (of the German 
Evangelical Institute), the Revue Biblique (of the Ecole Biblique), the 
Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society, and the Zeitscrift des deutschen 
Paldastina-V ereins. 


The most extensive single undertaking in recent years has been Glueck’s 
archaeological and topographical survey of Transjordania, an area 
which Robinson never touched and which the Palestine Survey touched 
only incompletely, and which was, therefore, virgin soil. His results 
can be found in the Annuals of the American Schools of Oriental Re- 
search, XVIII-XIX (1937-39) and, more handily, in The Other Side 
of the Fordan (New Haven: American Schools of Oriental Research, 
1940). So far, in fact, has topographical research progressed that now 
very few biblical towns of any importance are of unknown location. 
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III 


That such an advance of geographical knowledge has greatly helped 
to illuminate the Bible record ought hardly to require saying. In fact, 
it has cast light upon the Bible in so many ways and places that the 
writer is embarrassed to know where to begin. The reader must realize 
that the examples cited are chosen literally from dozens. Perhaps many 
better ones could be found. 

For an example of the manner in which topographical research may 
enhance the credibility of the Bible account, one might turn to the con- 
quest narrative in Joshua 10. In George Adam Smith’s atlas (see be- 
low) the places mentioned here (except Hebron) were either unidenti- 
fied, or so wrongly identified that one could make little sense of Joshua’s 
campaign. This confusion seemed to play into the hands of those who 
argued that the story of the conquest in Joshua was largely unhistorical. 
But as now identified, with Libnah at Tell es-Safi (or Tell Bornat near- 
by), Lachish at Tell ed-Duweir, Eglon at Tell el-Hesi (where Lachish 
was thought to be), and Debir at Tell Beit Mirsim, Joshua’s campaign 
makes perfect tactical sense, consisting of a sweep from north to south 
through the foothills, which reduced the major fortresses there, as a pre- 
lude to a thrust into the mountains of Judea. In fact, both Sennacherib 
and Nebuchadnezzar found it wise to employ identical tactics.® 

To get a further illustration of how topographical research may help 
to clarify puzzling historical problems, one need only observe the bearing 
of Glueck’s explorations in Edom upon the problem of the date of the 
Exodus and the Conquest.’ Various dates for the Exodus have been ad- 
vanced, one in the mid-fifteenth century contending with one in the early 
thirteenth century for majority favor. Since some 150 years are at stake, 
the problem assumes great importance for early Israelite history. Now 
in Numbers 20:17, 21:22, we read that Israel was obliged to make a 
wearisome detour around the land of Edom. But Glueck’s explorations 
now make it clear that the kingdom of Edom was established only in 
the thirteenth century, and further that its frontiers—and those of Moab 
—were guarded by chains of strong fortresses. Thus the detour of Israel 
is made credible and, at the same time, powerful evidence is rendered 





8. For a discussion of this problem, and an able refutation of the views of M. Noth and 
K. Elliger on the subject, cf. G. Ernest Wright, “The Literary and Historical Problem of 
Joshua 10 and Judges 1,” Journal of Near Eastern Studies, V (1946), pp. 105-114. 


9. Aside from the works of Glueck already cited, for a popular account see Glueck, “The 
Civilization of the Edomites,” The Biblical Archaeologist, X (1947), pp. 77-84. 
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in favor of a thirteenth century date for the Exodus—for in the fifteenth 
century neither Edom nor Moab with their forts were even there. 

Frequently the interpretation of a particular passage will hinge on 
a matter of the correct identification of the places involved. For example, 
if Mizpah be at Nebi Samwil,” then Asa’s action in I Kings 15: 16-22 
was purely defensive, while if it is to be sought at Tell en-Nasbeh" then 
that action takes on the character of an offensive measure. The inter- 
pretation of Jeremiah 40-41 is also involved in the same topographical 
problem.” If the reader objects that the argument is trivial and does 
not affect the message of the Bible either way, let it be replied that most 
questions raised by textual and exegetical studies are also trivial—just 
as individual bricks which go to make up a house are each trivial ob- 
jects. But the house is none the less made of the total of the bricks. 

No scholars have more completely realized the potentialities of topo- 
graphical and kindred studies that have Albrecht Alt and W. F. Albright. 
By a competent use of linguistic, archaeological, and documentary evi- 
dence upon questions of topography they have, in many instances, pro- 
duced solutions that profoundly affect the critical and historical problems 
of the Bible. Alt has coined for his method the name Territorial- 
geschichte. 

Alt has developed this method in a host of articles and monographs. As 
an example of what can be done with this approach, one might cite Die 
Landnahme der Israeliten in Paldstina (Leipzig: Druckerei der Werk- 
gemeinschaft, 1925). Here, with the aid of Egyptian and biblical place 
lists and other material, he has made an extremely important contribu- 
tion to the understanding of the problems of the Conquest. Alt’s work 
has been ably forwarded by his pupil Martin Noth. Among other things, 
this scholar, in studying the tribal border and city lists in Joshua, has 
demonstrated that these, so far from being postexilic priestly fictions, 
are much older and more reliable documents. The border lists he regards 
as earlier than the rise of the Israelite monarchy, while the city lists he 
places in the reign of Josiah.” Noth’s studies are embodied in many 
articles and his views are developed in Das Buch Fosua (Handbuch zum 





10. As Albright contends, Annuals of the American Schools of Oriental Research, IV (1924), 
PP. 39, 92. 

11. As W. F. Badé and his colleagues have argued; cf. Tell en-Nasbeh, C. C. McCown, 
editor (New Haven: American Schools of Oriental Research, 1947). 

12. For a popular discussion see G. Ernest Wright, “Tell en-Nasbeh,” The Biblical Archae- 
ologist, X (1947), pp. 69-77. 

13. The writer agrees with those who, on archaeological evidence, place these, too, at least 
as early as Solomon. 
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Alten Testament, O. Eissfeldt, editor; Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1938), 
and in Uberlieferungsgeschichtliche Studien I (Halle: M. Niemeyer, 
1943). It will readily be seen that results of this kind not only force revi- 
sions of usually held theories of the composition of the Book of Joshua, but 
demand a new and less cavalier attitude toward the whole of the so- 
called priestly elements in the Old Testament as well. 

As for Albright, his topographical studies, which have covered almost 
every part of Western Palestine (and much of Eastern Palestine), have 
been reported in articles too numerous to mention and embodied in his 
major books (cf. Prof. Kelso’s paper in the January 1948 issue of In- 
terpretation). An early and excellent example is “The Topography of 
Simeon,” (Journal of the Palestine Oriental Soctety, IV [1924] pp. 
149-161). His recent study, “The List of Levitic Cities” in the Louts 
Ginzberg Fubilee Volume (Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society of 
America, 1945, pp. 49-73) is extremely important in this connection. 
Here Albright, by means of a methodical archaeological and textual 
study, shows that the list of Joshua 21, long regarded as postexilic and 
worthless, is actually to be placed as early as David or at least Solomon, 
and reflects an actual phase in Israel’s institutional history. It cannot 
yet be seen what effect results of this kind will have on conventional bibli- 
cal criticism. 

IV 


But the reader has no doubt become somewhat dismayed. It must ap- 
pear to him that the subject is one for specialists. The ordinary Bible 
student does not have access to the voluminous literature in the field, 
nor does he have the time or the skill to grapple with it if he had. Still 
less is he in position to contribute anything to it. Even a visit to the Holy 
Land—the best practical way of learning its geography—is a privilege 
denied to all but a few. Yet, in spite of all this, the Bible student can 
by the use of good maps, pictures, descriptive articles, and books gain 
for himself many of the fruits of geographical research. 

First of all, he ought to provide himself with a good atlas of the Bible. 
An evaluation of what is available is in order at this point. The works of 
George Adam Smith were classics and are still usable, if used with cau- 
tion. His Atlas of the Historical Geography of the Holy Land (London: 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1915) was superseded by the Historical Atlas of 
the Holy Land (same publisher, 1936). The maps used, the property 
of the Edinburgh Geographical Institute, are superb examples of map 
making. They are large, all topographical features being clearly shown, 
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with contour lines to indicate the elevations, slopes, and watersheds. In 
fact, from a mechanical and technical point of view, the writer knows 
of no better maps of Palestine, and he still finds himself using them. But 
they were first prepared in 1914 and the 1936 revision failed to bring 
them up to date. The user must keep in mind that many places are 
erroneously located. Smith’s Historical Geography of the Holy Land 
(25th ed.; New York: Harper and Bros., 1931 ), in which the same maps 
are used, is also still quite usable if one remembers that it reflects an 
earlier state of knowledge. Its descriptions of the land are often not 
short of brilliant and are as close to an actual trip there as anything that 
the writer knows of. He has never regretted that he took the good advice 
given him to read this book before his first visit to Palestine. No better 
introduction could he have found. 

The most important recent work in this area is that of Pére F. M. 
Abel, Géographie de la Palestine (Paris: Librairie Lecoffre, Vol. I, 1933; 
Vol. II, 1938). It includes every aspect of the subject, with treatments 
of the geology, topography, hydrography, climate, minerology, flora and 
fauna of the land, as well as of its political and historical geography. In 
Volume II there is a catalogue of all Bible places and their proposed lo- 
cation where this is known. The book is an indispensable tool of the stu- 
dent and puts previous work out of date, in spite of a certain weakness in 
the field of archaeology. There are many maps to illustrate every phase 
of the discussion but, in the writer’s opinion, of extremely poor quality. 
In fact they are only sketches, and the user is obliged to transfer the data 
to a map from which he can gain some information. 

For the average student, the atlas to be recommended above all others 
is that of G. Ernest Wright and Floyd V. Filson, The Westminster His- 
torical Atlas of the Bible (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1945). It 
is a superlative book for its purpose. Its maps are thoroughly up-to-date 
and accurate, its historical articles and chronological tables clear and 
reliable. All Bible place names are catalogued in the back with their 
identifications. The writer must, it is true, confess that he does not prefer 
the maps used here from a mechanical point of view. Topographical 
features such as watersheds, smaller streams, elevations, and the like, 
are rather hinted at than exactly defined—as, for example, in the maps 
in Smith’s atlas. In fact, the writer often uses those of Smith and trans- 
fers data from the Wright-Filson maps to them. But for accuracy (which 
is, after all, the main thing) and general usability the latter cannot be 
excelled. 
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Other atlases and maps of which the writer knows are hardly to be 
recommended. J. L. Hurlburt, A Bible Atlas (New York: Rand-Mc- 
Nally and Co., 1908, new edition 1938) is still seen in use, but its maps 
and articles are full of inaccuracies. The edition of 1938 has changed 
little or nothing which appeared on the original maps of 1908. The maps 
which appear in the back of the American Standard Version (New 
York: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1901) are to be used with caution. Of 
the encyclopedias, Hastings uses the maps of the Edinburgh Geograph- 
ical Institute (see above), while International Standard Bible Encyclo- 
pedia uses maps copyrighted in 1915. The writer holds to the opinion, 
with which his more learned colleagues may not agree, that any map is 
better than no map. But, in this case, the best is also the most recent and 
easily available, that is, the Westminster Atlas. The reader is urged to 
secure it. 

But, provided with these tools, how shall one go about mastering his 
biblical geography? The writer knows of no set method. He suspects, 
therefore, that any advice that he might give would appear disappoint- 
ing. It would, however, be a sound beginning if, just as one ought not 
to pass up a strange word in his reading without reaching for his diction- 
ary, one would keep his atlas handy as he studies and would resolutely 
refuse to pass a single geographical reference without being sure that 
he knows where it is on the map. This method, if persisted in, although 
it may seem to be the method of main force and awkwardness, would be 
bound to yield results in time. Some students may find it profitable to 
make their own sketch maps as they go along and, with the aid of atlas 
and Bible, to sketch in such places as are mentioned. Another fruitful 
way of mastering biblical geography is to collect, with the aid of con- 
cordance and encyclopedia, all references to a given city or locality which 
can be found in the Bible or elsewhere, and then to try to reconstruct the 
history of that place from the data. Thus the given place is fixed forever 
in the memory. 

Interest certainly could be further whetted by reading such contribu- 
tions to geographical studies as descriptions of parts of the land, accounts 
of explorations and travel, and the like. For once one is interested in a 
land, the learning of its geography becomes easier. One might mention, 
in addition to his works already listed, Nelson Glueck, The River fordan 
(Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1946), an extremely vivid and inter- 
esting description of that area; or Gustav Dalman, Sacred Sites and 
Ways (translated from the 3rd German edition of Orte und Wege Jesu; 
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New York: Macmillan, 1935), a geography of the journeys of Jesus. 
Dalman’s Arbeit und Sitte in Paldstina, in five volumes, is the most thor- 
ough treatment of life and customs in Bible lands but it is not available 
in English. To these one might add such accounts as M. G. Kyle, Ex- 
plorations in Sodom (New York: Revell, 1928) ; or G. L. Robinson, The 
Sarcophagus of an Ancient Civilization (New York: Macmillan, 1930), 
a description of travel in Petra and the land of Edom; or C. L. Woolley 
and T. E. Lawrence (Lawrence of Arabia), The Wilderness of Zin 
(New York: Scribners, 1936). Such a list could be extended indefinitely 
and would be certain to include works of widely varying approach and 
value. 

The reader could hardly do better than to take The Biblical Archae- 
ologist (New Haven, Conn.: 409 Prospect St., 50c a year), the more 
popular organ of the American Schools of Oriental Research. One who 
reads its articles over a period of time would inevitably become familiar 
with biblical geography as well as archaeology, so closely are the two 
areas related. The better handbooks on archaeology are also excellent 
introductions to the land itself (for a list see Professor Kelso’s article, 
Interpretation, January 1948). Bible dictionaries and encyclopedias can 
be of great assistance in the understanding of manners, customs, and the 
like (cf. Charles T. Fritsch’s description of these in Interpretation, July 
1947). 

Besides these there are numerous popular accounts of visits and pil- 
grimages to Palestine. Even a selective list of such works would extend 
this article beyond reason. As stimulants of interest such books have, the 
writer believes, a real place. But one must realize that they frequently 
contain much misinformation, or partially erroneous information, secured 
at second- or third-hand sources. In other words, one may well read 
them for pleasure, but let him keep at least a grain of salt handy and 
always remember to verify such information as he gains from their pages. 
Continued reading about the land is sure to stimulate interest in it. It 
then remains for that interest to translate itself into a serious effort to 
master the geography of the Bible. Tedious as such an effort may prove, 
it will, if persisted in, issue in an almost unbelievably increased under- 
standing of the Scriptures. Perhaps in more ways than one the student 
will find it easier to walk “in His steps.” 
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The Most Abused Biblical Verse 


by PAUL F. LAUBENSTEIN 


And ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free. 
—JOHN 8:32. 


Ir 1s a testimony to the irrationality of homo sapiens that, having alto- 
gether discarded belief in any sort of “special inspiration” and unique 
character of the biblical writings, authors and speakers nevertheless 
still seem glad to claim in support of their utterances the “special” kind 
of authority attaching to the Scriptures so conceived. And nowhere is 
this more noticeable than in the case of the much abused verse which 
is the subject of this paper, John 8:32, “and ye shall know the truth 
(rjv &\pGeav), and the truth shall make you free.” 

No one who contemplates quoting this verse should do so without 
having first read the entire Fourth Gospel, noting especially the settings 
in which the term “truth” occurs, and the way in which it is used; simi- 
larly with “knowing” (the truth). Even a casual reading should make 
it obvious to the impartial observer that “truth”—a leading and sig- 
nificant concept in the Gospels and Epistles of John—is employed in 
these books with its own specific and distinctive meaning, and that 
“knowing” is no mere intellectual intake. 

The context of John 8:32 shows Jesus addressing these words to a 
group of (for the most part hostile) Jews, who were for the moment 
favorably disposed toward him and his teaching, but who presumably 
are also the same ones who soon (vs. 59) “take up stones to cast at him.” 
He is informing them of the condition of discipleship with him (8:31- 
36), “If ye abide [or continue] in my word, then are ye truly my dis- 
ciples; and [thus living in accordance with my word] ye [my disciples] 
shall know [as an immediate moral and spiritual experience of your 
own, self-authenticating] the truth [“my word’’], and the truth [generat- 
ing a transformed consciousness with a distaste for evil] shall make you 
free [from sin].” 
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Note: (1) that the well-known verse is incomplete as such, properly 
beginning with “and”; as a consequential statement, it should never be 
quoted apart from the condition of which it is a conclusion, a condition 
which held for the author (and for countless Christians since) that which 
informs it with its real meaning and value; (2) that attention is focused 
here not upon the intellectually and physically, but upon the morally 
emancipative aspects of truth; (3) that the “truth” is here used with 
the higher significance given to it in the Johannine writings, as some- 
thing to be done (cf. John 3:21; I John 1:6-8; 2: 4-6), a dynamic moral 
and spiritual energy, which, having free course in one, reroutes the will, 
making a vital difference (this is to be “born again” or “from above’’) ; 
(4) that this “truth” is Jesus-centered, has a Jesus reference, in fact is 
Jesus himself as the incarnate, personalized divine Word (1:1, 14; 8:36; 
14:6). 

Variously, but integrally connected or identified with this “truth” 
are such expressions and conceptions as: “my word,” that is, Jesus’ 
teaching (8:31 f., 45, 51; 16:7), “the words of God” (8:46 f.) ; the 
“truth” that God sent Jesus (17:8) ; “my [Jesus’] voice,” that inevitably 
bears witness unto the truth (18:37) ; the Spirit of truth, the Advocate, 
proceeding from the Father at the instance of Christ, who “shall take 
of mine, and declare it unto you,” thus bearing witness of and glorifying 
Christ (14:16 f.; 15:26; 16:13 f.); light (moral) and life (3:21; 
8:12; 14:6; I John 1:6-8; 2:4); the words given to the Son by the 
Father who sent him, and hence the antithesis of the lusts and lies of the 
devil, whose children Jesus’ unrighteous opponents are said to be (1:14, 
17; 8:26, 44 ff.; 17:8). 

No further exegetical comment should be required to make it clear 
that here is meant the “truth” as it is in and through the person, works, 
and words of Jesus, whom to see is to see the Father (14:9), hence 
also the truth as to the will, works, and character of God; truth as a 
metaphysical concept only as God-in-Christ represents to the author 
Ultimate Reality. This presentation of truth has pertinence, too, in 
view of the first waves of an incipient Gnosticism beating in upon the 
early Christian communities, claiming a superior, abstract gnosis, and 
offering a docetic conception of the person of Christ. As opposed to 
these misty unsubstantiabilities, the Fourth Gospel offers the true gnosis 
perceptible (the Word made flesh), God made intelligible, something 
moral and dynamic, whom to “know,” and “have,” and “believe,” and 
in whom “to abide” is life eternal (3:16; 15:5, 7; 17:3, 8, et al.) 
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Now, recognition of the fact that the “truth” referred to in John 
8:32 is distinctly Jesus-centered truth of the above character may or 
may not be pleasing to all. It may rob many of a deal of liberalizing 
or sectarian “thunder.” It may even serve to alienate from Jesus some 
“free-thinkers,” who by quoting this verse, seek thereby to impart the 
sanction of Jesus to their pet doctrines, perhaps using it as an entering 
wedge to commend them to the “faithful,” and who otherwise might 
be inclined to admit Jesus as an ally! So be it. Genuine truth-seekers 
have schooled themselves to abide by the results of evidence at what- 
ever cost to wishful thinking. 

Of course, to call attention to the specifically Christian meaning of 
“knowing the truth” as here used, and to the moral and spiritual char- 
acter of the emancipation it brings, is not to close one’s eyes to the lib- 
erating effects of many kinds which new disclosures of truth in many 
fields have wrought throughout the ages. This is a truism recognized 
by Philo, Cicero, and more than one ancient Greek philosopher, and 
since repeatedly confirmed by one scientific, historical, and philosophic 
advance after the other. Jesus, too, must have had abundant oppor- 
tunity to observe the intellectually and physically emancipating res- 
sults of the application of true knowledge, and must have known from 
his own experience what this meant. No preserved saying of his, how- 
ever, expresses this truth, regret it as we may. That the discovery, knowl- 
edge, and right application of various sorts of truth do liberate all con- 
ditions of men in all sorts of ways is itself a glorious truth, a profoundly 
significant clue to the character of our universe, and an encouragement 
to religious faith. Let us never cease to shout it from the housetops in 
the most eloquent and fitting terms at our disposal, nor grow weary in 
the further quest of truth and its emancipating application. 

But also, let us remember that the author of the Fourth Gospel and 
universal Christian experience have once and for all stamped John 8: 32 
with the distinctive Christian imprint, and that “truth” here referred 
to is truth as it is in, revealed and done by, and communicated as a 
moral and spiritual renovating energy through Jesus Christ. Hence, to 
quote this verse as if to adduce the support of the Fourth Gospel or of 
Jesus for the latest scientific or psychological discovery, or bit of his- 
torical “debunking,” or items of like character, is not only irrelevant, but 
constitutes an abuse of these memorable words. They simply do not 
refer to all and sundry kinds and aspects of truth, or to truth in general, 
least of all to quanta of factual data, or experimental hypotheses. 








The Stamina of Faith 


by JOHN CURTIS CRANE 


IN THE timely article by C. R. North on “The Redeemer God” (Jnter- 
pretation, January, 1948), he makes the following remark on page 5: 
“In Jer. 32:7-15 we read that Hanamel, a cousin of Jeremiah, came 
to the prophet with a request that he should ‘redeem’ some land, which, 
we must assume, he could not himself afford to keep.” (Italics mine.) 

In Jeremiah 32:2 it is said that, “Now at that time the king of Baby- 
lon’s army was besieging Jerusalem and Jeremiah the prophet was shut 
up in the court of the guard, which was in the king of Judah’s house.” 
Furthermore, it is added (vs. 6) that Jeremiah was given a “presump- 
tion” or warning as “the word of Jehovah came unto me, saying, Be- 
hold, Hanamel, the son of Shallum thine uncle shall come unto thee, 
saying, Buy thee my field that is in Anathoth; for the right of redemp- 
tion is thine to buy it.” 

If it is not presumptuous, it seems to me that the writer has missed 
the dramatic import of this act and its purpose in the recording thereof. 
As reconstructed from the circumstances the incident appears as follows: 

Jeremiah had been proclaiming a captivity and the failure of Jerusa- 
lem to defend itself. Already Babylonian armies were surrounding the 
city, and therefore had presumably overrun Jeremiah’s home town close 
by (Anathoth), four miles to the northeast. Jeremiah’s cousin, possibly 
a fiery young man, felt that the land had already fallen into the enemies’ 
hands, and by Jeremiah’s own prediction would not return to Jewish 
hands for many years to come. But Jeremiah had also prophesied that 
“there will be hope in the latter days” (31:17). The cousin could see 
that the doom prophesied was immanent; he did not expect to live to 
see a time when Babylon’s power would fade and his own family be 
restored to its inheritance; therefore, he sought to “cash in” on Jere- 
miah’s prediction. In other words, his behaviour seemed to challenge 
Jeremiah to “back up his words” with cash! “If our folk are going to 
return, you buy this piece, ‘redeem it,’ and keep it in the family for that 
day. I do not care to gamble on that chance, and anyway with possible 
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flight ahead, and the land in the enemies’ hands, I want cash!” And 
Jeremiah, in faith, “knew that this was the word of Jehovah”—that he 
would have to give his last cent to prove he believed what he preached! 
And like the courageous giant that he was, he not only did it, but insisted 
that all legal proceedings be carried out as if in peace time, and that 
the recorded transaction be buried in a pot (the “safe” of those days) 
for future record, to prove to his people that “houses and fields and vine- 
yards shall yet again be bought in the land” (32:15). 

Far from being a case of “not affording to keep it,” the unscrupulous 
cousin was willing to take the last cent of his “fanatical” prophet cousin, 
even while he was in jail and unable to provide for himself, that he might 
at least have something he could keep and take away in flight! The 
picture of the solitary Jeremiah standing against his foolishly secure 
nation, but insisting that after doom came redemption, with a faith 
that gave up every ounce of personal security to prove God’s word de- 
pendable, and that “I will be thy God and ye shall be my people” would 
still be proved in history—this picture is too great an evidence of faith’s 
stamina to let the remark stand as in the article. 
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III. The Book of Proverbs 


by BALMER H. KELLY 


TimME was when the Book of Proverbs might lay claim to the title of 
“best-known book of the Bible.” In a former day, when the curricula 
of church schools were more directly concerned with the content of the 
Bible and when a knowledge of biblical quotations was counted as one 
mark of a full education, the short, unforgettable couplets of Proverbs 
furnished a good proportion of an average person’s memorized store. 
Whatever the causes, this is plainly not the situation today. Nor, it may 
be suspected, is this merely a matter of unfamiliarity with the literature 
of Proverbs. Rather such unfamiliarity is but a token of the fact that 
the Proverbs are not now taken with great seriousness either as a stand- 
ard of morality or as a vehicle of revelation. 

The suggestions for study which are given here are designed for those 
who wish to penetrate the book not as a sourcebook of convenient apho- 
risms or striking sermonic titles, but as a definite word from God, with 
an essential contribution to the total biblical message. It is also main- 
tained that such a study can be the means of increasing one’s under- 
standing of revelation and the organic unity of the Bible. To pass imme- 
diately from the prophets to the New Testament is not the biblical 
method. It is far better to broaden the base on which the structure of 
the new is reared by considering the necessary foundation in the “wis- 
dom of the wise.” 


Tue Book In Its CONTEXT 


Whereas not all of the books of the Bible demand of the student pre- 
liminary knowledge in the same proportion, for all of them some ques- 
tions must be answered before one turns specifically to the book, even 
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if answered unconsciously. Thus, before studying Jeremiah we must 
have some conception of what prophecy is, and certainly some knowl- 
edge of the particular time element involved is of great value. For the 
books known as “wisdom literature” the prior questions assume even 
greater importance, and as these questions are thoroughly understood 
the meaning of the book under study becomes the more readily appro- 
priated. 


1. The province of wisdom literature. 


It is obvious that there are distinct differences between the books 
known by the general title “wisdom literature” and the other sections 
of the Bible. This is only partly a literary distinction for the differences 
extend also to content, to purpose, and to starting point. The books of 
Job, Ecclesiastes, and Proverbs make up the main body of this wisdom 
literature, although there are other important members, as, for example, 
Psalms 1, 37, 49, 111, 119, 127, 128, 133, and others. Any full consid- 
eration of biblical wisdom would have to include as well the Epistle of 
James in the New Testament and of course much of Jesus’ own teach- 
ing, viewed from the standpoint of expression and method. 

It is well, then, first of all to distinguish this broad body of literature 
from law and prophecy. To do so one should recognize the fact that the 
Bible indicates the presence in ancient Israel of a class of “the wise” 
who are sometimes viewed as comparable to the priest and prophet as 
leaders, sometimes viewed as opposed to these (as at times classes of the 
prophets were viewed as opposed to the true prophet). The province 
of this class of sages was the specific one of daily life, the intimate realm 
of the commonplace. These were the teachers of the young, the ad- 
visers of the populace, observers and commentators of the everyday 
scene. Their productions may, indeed, be called the “secular depart- 
ment” of the Bible, if we understand by “secular” not something opposed 
to the sacred but an intense concern with community, home, and indi- 
vidual duty and morality, seen as eminently sacred. 

The wisdom (hochmah) of the Old Testament is the product of this 
class of sages and as such has a content quite different from that of law 
and prophecy, just as its fundamental authority is quite different. A 
crude analogy may help in the process of distinguishing the various fields, 
if the analogy is permitted to give its service and retire without being 
pushed into absurdity by minute cross-examination. One may think of 
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a parent faced with the responsibility of rearing a child. Parental au- 
thority must be established in the form of direct commands and rules. At 
times this authority is established directly as the parent speaks immediate- 
ly to the child. At other times it may be accomplished indirectly as some- 
one to whom authority has been delegated by the parent speaks. But 
when the child, now grown, leaves the home, still another aspect of 
parental authority appears. The rules and the directions are his, the 
environment is, however, changed. The new facts of his life present 
a challenge. If the child has been well-reared he seeks to apply the 
lessons learned to these new facts. Out of the material before him he 
cuts the garment, but it is according to the pattern already established. 
And who, then, is it who speaks? It is the child in his own authority, 
on his own initiative, and yet the voice and even the words are no less 
the voice and words of the parent. 

This may be applied to the Old Testament. For in the Law there is 
direct, immediate authority, the matter of the Law being referred di- 
rectly to God. In the prophets the revelation is mediate, through serv- 
ants, but it is always “the word of the Lord” or “thus saith the Lord.” 
In the wisdom literature the matter is not referred in so explicit a fashion 
to the divine voice. Here, as in the Psalms, is the voice of man, speak- 
ing and responding. Here is the reaction of a man who, out of the ma- 
terial of this life, cuts his garment. How such a voice can be at the same 
time the voice of God should be a primary question in a study of Prov- 
erbs. One’s study, moreover, should result in some sort of answer to 
this question. 


2. The character of wisdom literature. 


It is equally important to distinguish wisdom literature, on the other 
hand, from the type of philosophy represented by the Greek sages. To 
do so one has only to consider some of the earliest references to wisdom 
in the Old Testament and some of its basic forms. The specific origin 
of the wisdom movement is probably to be sought in the field of folk 
riddles and aphorisms. The exercise of practical knowledge, common- 
sense, and wit appears to have been ingrained with the Hebrew, as wit- 
ness the preservation of the Samson saga with its emphasis on riddles. 
So the early fable in Judges 9:8-15 and the parable form in II Samuel 
12:1-14 and 14:2-20 give evidence of popular interest in this type of 
utterance. 
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It is apparent that what we have basically in Hebrew wisdom is not 
a metaphysical endeavor but an intensely practical procedure. Rather 
than abstractions we find here a literature that concerns itself with the 
concrete. It may be justly compared with modern inductive reasoning, 
for its broad principles are largely the result rather than the initiation 
of the process of investigation. 

This is not to say that the wisdom movement is without certain pre- 
suppositions. It must not be forgotten that this is Hebrew wisdom liter- 
ature and even in its most independent phases it does not lose sight of 
a theistic grounding. This literature at places does raise questions as 
to the possibility of attaining fulness of knowledge, but the foundational 
knowledge of God is never questioned. As has often been pointed out 
it is only the fool who says that there is no God, and even he is not mak- 
ing a philosophical denial but a practical observation—that God is not 
present. At a later place in this study those books which discuss the spe- 
cific “philosophical” character of wisdom will be mentioned. Here it 
suffices to point out that another fundamental question for study of the 
Book of Proverbs is the relation of wisdom to philosophy as we ordi- 
narily know it. 


3. The literary form of wisdom literature. 


The original literary vehicle for wisdom utterance is undoubtedly 
the unit-proverb. This basic form gives its name to the Book of Proverbs. 
The English translation here is at best an expedient rather than an ac- 
curate rendering. —The Hebrew name is mashal which comes nearer 
to parable than to proverb in the modern sense of the two words. “Like- 
ness” is the essential feature, and such couplets as “As vinegar to the 
teeth, and as smoke to the eyes, So is the sluggard to them that send 
him” (Prov. 10:26), and “As a ring of gold in a swine’s snout, So is a 
fair woman that is without discretion” (Prov. 11:22), illustrate this 
feature. Such unit-proverbs are cast in the familiar parallel form of 
Hebrew poetry. Throughout the book will be found abundant illustra- 
tions of the varieties of parallelism: antithetic, synthetic, illustrative, 
synonymous, etc. A valuable beginning for a study of Proverbs is to 
identify a group of unit-proverbs according to their literary form. 

There is an undeniable attractiveness in this unit-proverb form, but 
it is narrow—too narrow to serve as a vehicle for all expressions of truth, 
particularly truth which is modified by exceptions. Hence there was 
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inevitably in Hebrew wisdom an expansion in two directions. On the 
one hand, the necessity in such a form for arbitrary statement provokes 
discussion and argument, and leads finally to a book like Job; on the 
other hand, it will likewise lead to an expansion of the literary form 
itself, as witness the inclusions in the Book of Proverbs of many longer 
and more involved forms. 

By far the best discussion of the literary form of wisdom literature 
is that found in Moulton’s The Literary Study of the Bible’ where the 
whole development is diagrammed in two directions. On the one side 
the simple, elementary form leads to the “epigram” (none of Moulton’s 
terms is entirely satisfactory), then to a collection of rhythmic lines, a 
“sonnet,” and finally to the “dramatic monologue.” On the prose side, 
beginning again with the fixed elementary form, there is first the de- 
velopment into “maxims” (text with comment), then the “essay” (mis- 
cellaneous thoughts collected around a common theme), and finally 
the long rhetorical praises of Wisdom. While such literary study is only 
a beginning, it is a proper beginning for a study of the Book of Proverbs. 





4. The extra-biblical context of wisdom literature. 


No study of the books which comprise the wisdom writings of the Old 
Testament would be complete without attention to the near relatives of 
these books in the extracanonical writings and in the literatures of 
peoples other than the Hebrews. Our understanding of the aim and 
scope of such a book as Proverbs is immeasurably increased as there are 
brought into view similar productions which emphasize the fact that 
we have here no isolated phenomenon but a part of a great, general 
movement of wisdom. As it is now possible to set the law of the Old 
Testament in the context of many ancient codes, and by contrast and 
comparison determine its unique principles, so in the case of Proverbs 
we can now establish its relationships and similarities to, as well as dif- 
ferences from, other like productions. 

Prominent in such literature are the two apocryphal books, The Wis- 
dom of Jesus ben Sirach and the Wisdom of Solomon. Here are two 
wisdom compositions that in many ways represent the climax of the 
whole Hebrew wisdom movement. From a literary standpoint they 
include portions which might be judged superior to Proverbs, but their 





1. Richard Green Moulton, The Literary Study of the Bible (Rev. ed.; Boston: D. C. Heath 
and Company, 1903). 
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perfection is a heightening rather than the incorporation of any spe- 
cifically new elements. 

Not so well-known are the types of wisdom literature to be found 
among other peoples. Later in this study there will be mentioned the 
books which give a full survey of this field. The student will do well 
first of all to acquaint himself with the fact that such literature exists 
and to know some of it at first hand. The Bible itself recognizes the 
existence of the wisdom impulse in other nations, for Solomon’s wisdom 
is said to be greater than “all the sons of the East,” greater than “Ethan, 
Heman, Calcol, and Darda” (I Kings 4:31), and in many other places 
there are indications of the reputation for wisdom in countries such as 
Edom, Egypt, and Phoenicia. It is not surprising, therefore, to discover 
in the literature of Egypt a body of wisdom literature that bears a close 
similarity to the Hebrew Proverbs. For the classic example one can see 
a translation of part of the Wisdom of Amenenope in G. A. Barton’s 
Archaeology and the Bible.’ 


Tue Book ITSELF 


With the foregoing questions setting some of the directions and aims 
of study, the student should first of all familiarize himself with the struc- 
ture of the Book of Proverbs. Here is an instance where merely reading 
through will not suffice. It is to be doubted whether anyone could follow 
with sustained concentration the manifold shifts in thought of this book. 
It was not designed, of course, for such a single reading. Rather one 
should, with a translation that marks the breaks in literary form and 
content, determine its broad divisions. It is abundantly easy to specify 
these main points of division. Thus, the first six verses of Chapter 1 are 
marked off from what follows as a single topical sentence. Again, 1:7 
might be considered a separate division. From 1:7 to 9:18 there is no 
major break. At 10:1 a division is indicated by the words “The proverbs 
of Solomon,” a section which continues through the recital of 375 unit- 
proverbs, diverse in content yet similar in form. There is little connec- 
tion observable here, in fact each proverb might just as well stand in a 
separate chapter. At 22:17 another division is indicated by “Hear the 
words of the wise,” and this time the unit-proverb gives way before an 
expanded form. Another section, a kind of appendage, begins at 24:23 
and continues to 24:34 (“These also are the words of the wise”). At 





2. 7th ed.; Philadelphia: American Sunday-School Union, 1937. 
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25:1 a second collection of “Proverbs of Solomon” begins, this time as 
“copied out by the men of Hezekiah, king of Judah.” Chapter 30 is 
given over to the “words of Agur,” and 31:1-9 to the words of Lemuel. 
The whole collection closes with a fine example of an acrostic poem 
(31:10-31). Some commentators suggest a further division of the three 
longest sections into 10:1-15:33 and 16:1-22:16; 22:17-23:14 and 
23:15-24:22; 25:1-27:27 and 28:1-29:27. The basis for this further 
division is determined in terms of subject matter and form. 

Whatever the extent of the divisions, it is plain that the fact of divi- 
sion is a major element to be considered in studying the book. It is also 
plain that between the various sections there is no essential connection. 
No effort has been made to bind the divisions into any logical sequence. 
The conclusion one must reach is that here is an anthology. The book, 
then, should be interpreted in light of its character. 

Viewed as an anthology, the Book of Proverbs has certain features 
not unlike a modern anthology. For one thing, no one would think of 
criticizing a compiler of representative modern poems because he in- 
cluded several representing diverse viewpoints. Such is to be expected. 
Similarly, we find in Proverbs a diversity that is at first bewildering. 
This ranges all the way from seeming opposites as, for example, “Answer 
not a fool according to his folly, lest thou also be like unto him” (26:4), 
and “Answer a fool according to his folly, Lest he be wise in his own 
eyes” (24:5), to implied differences, as, for example, “The hand of 
the diligent maketh rich” (10:4), and “Weary not thyself to be rich” 
(23:4). So, too, we find a variety of subjects, ranging from the almost 
purely “secular” to the intensely religious. It is extremely difficult to 
believe, however, that the discovery of such diversity is our own achieve- 
ment, and that the compiler of the anthology did not recognize it and, 
in fact, intend it. 

Again, like a modern anthology, the Book of Proverbs makes its great- 
est contribution not in terms of specific details but as a total picture, a 
mirror of an age and a temper of life. The variety itself makes this true, 
in that what we have here is no selection arbitrarily designed to portray 
a single side of life, but a composite which shows all sides. The element 
of unity is not thereby obviated, but the unity of this book is an emergent 
thing, arrived at rather than imposed upon its matter in the beginning. 

The most valuable method of study is to examine the main sections 
of the anthology (10: 1-22:16, 22:17-24:34, 25:1-29:27), seeking first 
of all the broad principles they illustrate. From this study one should 
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turn to the introductory sections (1:1-6, 1:7, 1:8-g9:18) for the editor’s 
own preface and compare the principles given there with the ones emerg- 
ing from the material of the collection. The proverbs themselves are 
specific and detailed expressions of these principles, illustrating and 
sharpening the reader’s understanding. In studying one should list these 
principles, taking particular note of the following considerations: 


1. Whereas some of the proverbs are simply the reflection of keen 
insight into the human comedy, the majority are committed to religious 
conviction. Occasionally there are deliberately humorous thrusts. The 
oft repeated criticisms of contentious women (and men) may delight 
us, but they do not reveal any great religious concern. Neither does the 
reflection of one who had observed auction sales: “It is bad, it is bad, 
saith the buyer, But when he goeth his way he boasteth.” But in the 
main these were the productions of men steeped in the religious tra- 
dition and that tradition undergirds what they say. It was no separate 


morality, but an applied morality, stemming from the law and the 
prophets. 


2. Overwhelming in the body of Proverbs is a sense of concern with 
this life. The negative side of this is apparent in the absence of any 
specific doctrine of the future life. But positively it is even more ob- 
servable that the sphere of this life is relevant, that it is the arena of 
destiny, the stage on which the issues are brought out, developed, and 
concluded. If the book is to speak to us, it must speak in these terms. 
And surely, it has something to say, contradicting our too easily assumed 
idea that the antithesis between spirit and matter is the antithesis be- 
tween good and evil. These proverbs deal with commonplaces, with 
practicalities, with the home, marriage, the rearing of children, mer- 
chandising, farming, eating, with all the matters that make up life. Life 
for the wise is one, holy and sacred, involved as much in religion as any 
exercise of the spirit. 


3. Religion here is likewise conceived of as fundamentally a matter 
of fulfilment of duty, rooted in an individual understanding of the re- 
quirements of religion in their relationship to personal living. Religion 
is thus viewed from one side as largely a matter of “good sense raised 
to the highest degree.” As before there is no antithesis between the 
spiritual and the material, so there is no antithesis between the spiritual 
and the reasonable. The virtues inculcated are the sensible attitudes of 
cheerfulness, caution, patience; the vices are the absurdities of anger, 
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pride, contention, envy, and sloth. And yet it remains not a religion of 
morality but a moral religion, for the blessing of God was the reasonable 
reward for such understanding and living. 


4. This is not, it should be noted, a quiescent individualism. That no 
man exists unto himself is a constant theme of Proverbs. Everywhere 
there is implied a charitable outlook and charitable action. And here 
there is no antithesis between religion and ethics. As the prophets had 
conceived of ethical matters as essentially religious, so the wise men did 
in the minutiae of daily community life. 


5. One cannot read far in the book before the principle of rewards and 
retribution becomes impressive. The conviction that moral principles 
are realized in the external world, in this life, is a corrolary of what has 
gone before, and is fundamental to the statement of Hebrew wisdom 
in Proverbs. Such a conviction can easily be distorted, as indeed it was; 
it can be overstated and stand in need of modification or exception; but 
in its elementary validity it requires our attention and asks for our assent 
in this book. Over against its definite statement in Proverbs, we should 
ultimately place the tremendous development we find in the Book of 
Job. But even so, when the total weight of the wisdom literature is 
considered together there emerges the unshakeable conviction that just 
as history reveals the working out of a moral structure to the universe, 
so individual life bears witness to the value of righteousness and the 
bitter fruits of sin. 

To these principles many others can be added. The student should 
list his own, and arrive thus at an “outline” of the Book of Proverbs that 
will be far more meaningful than the conventional chapter and verse 
divisions. Such an outline is justified and, in fact, virtually required 
by the anthology-structure of the book. 

With these principles in mind the student should next turn his atten- 
tion to the long, unified introduction which covers Chapters 1 to 9. 
Here are found the basic aims of wisdom, together with the author’s 
dual conception of the unity of wisdom and its divine authority. 

The basic aims appear in 1:1-6. The most rewarding method of study 
here is a lexical one for the words in English translation fail to carry 
the exact distinctions of the original. It is a stimulating and often dis- 
turbing experience to write out a concise and sharp definition of the 
words found in this single title sentence. With an exhaustive concord- 
ance one should set himself to such a series of definitions. 
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The next division, standing in virtual isolation, is the single verse 1: 7. 
From 1:8 on, the sentences follow one another in a logical and ordered 
sequence. But 1:7 stands alone, designedly a single unit, cast in the 
familiar mashal form. It is the author’s summarization, the one unifying 
principle which gives order to the apparently unrelated mass of proverbs. 
As such it establishes a kind of religious tone for the whole, and demands 
that we interpret the book in its light. And what is this “fear of the 
Lord”? The answer we give involves our understanding of the whole 
Bible, not only the wisdom literature. One writer declares that “What 
it most nearly means in the consciousness of today is reverence, the sanity 
of the hushed, bowed, receptive heart, which would penetrate its prob- 
lem not in the spirit of a proud conqueror, but of a waiting, compliant 
disciple.’” 

The final division of this opening address covers 1:8-9:18. Here is 
the ultimate extension of the mashal form as the author develops a sig- 
nificant and dramatic antithesis. To determine the author’s intention 
should be the aim of study here. As the section moves toward a climax 
in Chapters 8 and g it is apparent that throughout, this address is build- 
ing up to a clear, dual personification. It is as if we were watching an 
artist paint a picture. We do not clearly understand his intention at 
first, only dimly apprehending the figures. Neither can it be decided ex- 
actly when the transition is made from concept to personification. But 
it is undeniable that at the end we are intentionally brought face to face 
with two contrasting figures, “Folly” and “Wisdom,” each personified 
as a woman. On the one hand there is “Folly,” apostasy from the way 
of wisdom, pictured as a harlot, calling men to her house which is the 
“way of the netherworld, going down to the chambers of death.” Nor 
are we to think of this as only a matter of sexual sin; rather, the author 
uses this as illustrative of a general refusal of the path of wisdom. 

On the other hand, in 8: 1-9: 12 we have one of the most astounding 
conceptions in all of the Old Testament. “Wisdom,” pictured as a woman, 
stands in the broad places and calls all to partake of her feast, for which 
she has hewn out her house and set her tables. Once the personification 
has been established, the parallel to “Folly” ends. For in the last part 
of Chapter 8 we have not simply a dramatic personification, but a con- 
ception of the personal and separate identity of “Wisdom,” of “Wisdom” 
as coeternal with Yahweh himself. 





3. John Franklin Genung, The Hebrew Literature of Wisdom (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
and Company, 1906), p. 121. 
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Nor is this “Wisdom” different from the wisdom of the wise. What 
the author is saying in effect is at least this: that a rational structure 
underlies the whole of life; the mind of man is the creation of the only 
wise God; the mind of man, then, can be a channel of authoritative reve- 
lation, since his wisdom is a link binding him to the Creative Wisdom 
of God. The compiler of the anthology, then, if it be he, is answering 
the two main questions which his work must necessarily raise: What 
kind of unity is there in this wisdom movement? And he answers, “The 
fear of the Lord.” What authority is there for posing this as a guide in 
life? And he answers, “The authority of the Wisdom of God.” 

Such a conception opens many more areas of study. A few of the 
questions which will be most valuable if pursued are these: How far 
can this dependence on the reason in man be trusted? The answer in 
the biblical sense must include not only the affirmation in Proverbs 8, but 
as well the insistence of Agur (Chapter 30) that wisdom never lose its 
grounding in reverence, and the 28th Chapter of the Book of Job. Again, 
how should this idea be related to the whole revelation of God in the 
Old Testament? What does it mean for us today, both in terms of our 
doctrine of revelation and in our estimate of man? What is the relation 
between this personified Wisdom and the Logos of the Gospel accord- 
ing to John? It is helpful to read the Prologue to John using the word 
“Wisdom” rather than “Word”; and it may remind us that what has 
generally been taken to be a Greek conception in John may be quite 
simply a Hebrew one, the logical application of this idea of the Eternal 
Wisdom to the revelation of God in Christ—seeing in him that Wisdom 
which was the “master workman” of creation, which was forever illumi- 
nating the mind of man with a light which the darkness never overcame. 
This, properly, is the end of any study of Proverbs, confirming the fact 
that the witness of the Old Testament to Christ is deep and full, moving 
in all of its parts. 


SPECIAL AREAS OF STUDY 


1. Date and authorship. 


While the nature of the book itself makes it apparent that the total 
content is not to be assigned to Solomon, the trend in recent critical study 
is apparently in the direction of the Solomonic period for at least a part 
of the wisdom productions. One author puts it: “The reputation of 
Solomon as the Israelite sage par excellence has . . . gained in historical 
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likelihood. More than that—there is no longer any objection to pushing 
back the traditions of the Hebrew sages to a remote epoch and even to 
assigning them a certain measure of influence in the perfecting of He- 
brew monotheism.”* The student will find full discussions of date and 
authorship in the commentaries listed below and in the articles, ““The 
Book of Proverbs,” by John Franklin Genung, in the International Stand- 
ard Bible Encyclopedia (5 vols.; Chicago: Howard-Severance Com- 
pany, 1931), and “The Book of Proverbs,” by W. Nowack, in A Dic- 
tionary of the Bible, edited by James Hastings (5 vols.; New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1902). 


2. The literary study of Proverbs. 


Richard Green Moulton’s The Literary Study of the Bible (Rev. ed., 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1903) has already been mentioned. 
For the wisdom literature, as for the other portions of the Bible, this is 
the standard work on literary structure and appraisement. Also valu- 
able are the articles “Proverb,” by John Franklin Genung, in The Inter- 
national Standard Bible Encyclopedia, and “Proverbs,” by Eduard 
Konig, in A Dictionary of the Bible. 


3. General studies of the wisdom movement. 


Besides the articles on “Wisdom” and “Wisdom Literature” in the 
Bible dictionaries, there are a number of books which deal with the 
whole field of wisdom in the Bible. The most popular is probably John 
Franklin Genung’s The Hebrew Literature of Wisdom (Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin and Company, 1906). Based on a series of public addresses, 
this volume makes great use of apt literary allusions, a feature which 
makes it delightful reading. Genung’s interpretations are at times sub- 
ject to the charge of oversimplification, but they are never dull. The 
Wisdom Literature of the Old Testament by W. T. Davison (London: 
Charles H. Kelly, 1894) is the best manual introduction to the whole 
field of wisdom for the student. O. S. Rankin’s Israel’s Wisdom Liter- 
ature (Einburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1936) is characterized by breadth 
of view, but lays too much emphasis on extra-Hebrew influences. Two 
specialized works are recommended highly: The Hebrew Philosophical 
Genius by D. B. Macdonald (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1936), which maintains that Palestinian Hebrew thought was essentially 





4. Coppens, J., The Old Testament and the Critics, tr. Edward A. Ryan and Edward W. 
Tribbe (Patterson: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1942). 
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independent of Greek influences, and traces with particular skill the re- 
lationships between the Hebrew concept of “Reason” and Christian the- 
ology; and Revelation in fewish Wisdom Literature by J. C. Rylaars- 
dam (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1946), which lays emphasis 
on the relationship between the wisdom concept and the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit. 


4. Extrabiblical wisdom literature. 


The apocryphal books of The Wisdom of Jesus ben Sirach and The 
Wisdom of Solomon are available in any edition of the apocrypha but 
are especially readable in The Apocrypha, An American Translation by 
Edgar J. Goodspeed (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1938). 

The most available source for the Egyptian and Baylonian wisdom lit- 
erature is the condensations to be found in G. A. Barton’s Archaeology 
and the Bible (7th ed.; Philadelphia: American Sunday- School Union, 
1937). Here there is a fair sampling of the Precepts of Ptah-hotep and 
The Wisdom of Amen-em-ope. English translations of Egyptian works 
are also available in The Library of the World’s Best Literature, edited 
by C. D. Warren (31 vols.; New York: The International Society, 1898) 
as translated by F. Griffith. Also to be considered are the Proverbs of 
Ahikar which are condensed in the commentary by W. O. E. Oesterley 
listed below. 


5. Commentaries. 


The following list of commentaries is not exhaustive, but represents 
the ones most easily obtained today (usually in secondhand book stores). 


Bridges, Charles, An Exposition of the Book of Proverbs (New York: 
Robert Carter and Brothers, 1859). 


Cohen, A., Proverbs: Hebrew Text and English Translation, with an 
introduction and commentary. (Hindhead, Surrey: The Soncino 
Press, 1945). This is a specifically Jewish commentary with little in- 
troductory material but with good notes on the meaning of the indi- 
vidual proverbs. 


Delitzsch, Franz, Biblical Commentary on the Proverbs of Solomon, 
translated by M. G. Easton (2 Vols.; Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 
1880-82). 
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Horton, Robert F., The Book of Proverbs (The Expositor’s Bible) (New 
York: A. C. Armstrong and Son, 1894). This commentary is marked 
by suggestive comments on leading ideas rather than line-by-line ex- 
position. 


Miller, John, A Commentary on the Proverbs (2nd ed.; New York: 
D. F. Randolph and Company, 1872). 


Muffet, Peter A., A Commentary on the Whole Book of Proverbs (Edin- 
burgh: James Nichol, 1868). Based on the English text. 


Oesterley, W. O. E., The Book of Proverbs (The Westminster Commen- 
taries). (London: Methuen and Company, 1929). The best avail- 
able single work, this has fine sections on date and religious value. It 
is particularly valuable for its excursuses, notably “The Wisdom Litera- 
ture of the Ancient Oriental World” (p. xxxiii), “The Hebrew Con- 
ception of Wisdom” (p. lix), and “The Meaning and Use of the Term 
Mashal’ p. \xxiii). 

Perowne, T. T., The Proverbs (The Cambridge Bible). (Cambridge: 
The University Press, 1899.) This work includes very good notes on 
individual proverbs and a justification of the doctrine of rewards. 


Toy, C. H., A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Prov- 
erbs (International Critical Commentary ). (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1904). An exhaustive work with complete notes on the 
individual proverbs, suggesting a rather late date for the composition 
of the whole. 


Zéckler, Otto, The Proverbs of Solomon (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1870). 


CoNCLUSION 


The Book of Proverbs is a book for learners. It was designed as such, 
and as such maintained a high place in the Jewish educational process 
and later in the Christian church. Its lessons, therefore, are most plainly 
apparent to those who come to it in a teachable frame of mind, giving 
it attention as to an instructor, willing to practice its precepts. 
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OLD TESTAMENT INTERPRETATION 
IN RECENT PERIODICALS 


by JOSEPH M. GETTYS 


A NEW pay is dawning in the interpretation of the Old Testament. Eloquent 
witness is given in two articles in Interpretation reviewing recent books on the 
Old Testament.' During the last three years a number of significant periodical 
articles pertinent to Old Testament interpretation have appeared. The purpose 
of this review is to survey for ministers approximately twenty of the most impor- 
tant of these articles. For this purpose the review will be limited to materials 
of general interest to ministers. No effort will be made to include the more tech- 
nical articles which may be of interest to specialists in a given field of interpre- 
tation. The choice and the interpretation of articles will naturally reflect the 
reviewer's bias, but this will not prevent the addition of other articles to the 
minister’s reading list. An alphabetical list of authors and contributions will 
be provided at the end of the review. 

1. PROBLEMS AND MATERIALS—In his presidential address at the annual meet- 
ing of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis in December, 1945, Morton 
S. Enslin raises the question whether or not there is a future for biblical studies. 
The failure of Germany to produce a new crop of scholars, the unwillingness of 
the British to make use of American scholarship, and the apparent failure of 
seminaries in America to attract and develop capable scholars weigh heavily 
upon Morton Enslin’s heart. Perhaps some new scholars are being developed 
even though they might not be the type he longs to see. At any rate, he offers 
a real challenge to those who would make the future brighter for biblical inter- 
pretation. 

Millar Burrows defines “The Task of Biblical Theology” in two ways. It is 
to bridge the gap between the theological classroom and the local church, and 





1. See narrative bibliographies by R. B. Y. Scott, “Old Testament Literature, 1946,” In- 
terpretation, Vol. I (1947), pp. 245-251; and by J. W. Wevers, “Old Testament Literature, 
1947, Interpretation, Vol. II (1948), pp. 90-97. 
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to develop practical aids to implement this effort. Dr. Burrows has made a dis- 
tinct contribution in this field in his recent book, An Outline of Biblical Theology. 


“Manuscripts of the Old Testament in Hebrew” are discussed by Henry S. 
Gehman as he considers the basic text provided for Old Testament study. He 
suggests that the earliest manuscripts now in existence probably date from 820- 
850 A.D., the oldest being a copy of the Pentateuch in the British Museum. Other 
manuscripts, among them the more certainly dated copy of the major and minor 
prophets (A.D. 916, now in Leningrad), contain the major portion of the Old 
Testament. Among the earliest fragments is a small leaf called the Nash Papyrus, 
“which contains the Decalogue or Ten Commandments and the Shema (Deu- 
teronomy 6:4-5).” This has been dated by William F. Albright in the second 
half of the second century. Reasons for the loss of the earlier Hebrew manu- 
scripts and a brief history of the transmission of the text are also given. The 
article is concluded with the statement: “We know as much of the original text 
of the Old Testament as we do of Shakespeare.” (p. 103) 


2. PRINCIPLES OF INTERPRETATION—Ovid R. Sellars comes to grips with the 
limits placed upon the interpreter in his “Limits of Old Testament Interpretation.” 
Some of these limits are the uncertainty of assigning date and authorship to 
particular portions or passages of Scripture; the problem of determining the 
exact meaning of Hebrew concepts; the difficulty of understanding the historical 
reference or setting of some passages; the absence of descriptive bodily action in 
the printed word; and the uncertainty of assigning the proper feeling tone to 
material which once lacked punctuation marks. Even though he calls the in- 
terpreter to be humble because of his limitations, Ovid Sellars encourages him 
to discover the inspiration and the timeless value of the Old Testament. 


“The Importance of Literary Analysis in Old Testament Interpretation” serves 
as the theme of Clyde T. Francisco’s inaugural address as assistant professor of 
Old Testament in Southern Baptist Seminary. He proposes to avoid many of 
the pitfalls common to interpreters by recognizing the Bible’s distinctive qualities 
as personalized history, rhythmic and realistic poetry, living drama, informal 
essay, and vivid short story. This article may be helpful to pastors who would 
encourage their parishioners to read the Old Testament more intelligently. 


Replying to an earlier article by James D. Smart, “The Death and Rebirth 
of Old Testament Theology,” William A. Irwin gives a scholarly defense of the 
historical critical approach to the Old Testament in his “The Reviving Theology 
of the Old Testament.” He objects strenuously to the charge that historical critics 
are subjective in their approach and warns repeatedly against a similar danger 
in the modern theological interpretation of the Old Testament. He would bring 
the two closer together, making the major differences in the arrangement and 
selection of materials to be presented. 
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However, Irwin is not permitted the last word, for G. Ernest Wright speaks 0 
out in “Interpreting the Old Testament.” He surveys the results of the misin. Fi 
terpretation of the Old Testament through the Graf-Wellhausen approach and 
arrives at the conclusion that “the result is not an exposition of the Bible which ‘ 


we have but the creation of a new Bible. In our commentaries and texts we thus 0 
read one thing; in the Scriptures themselves we read something very different.” — = d 
Rejecting some of the assumptions of the critical approach to the Old Testament, fe 


Professor Wright insists on the viewpoint of divine disclosure rather than that is 
of human discovery. The sovereign nature of God, the importance of the cove- a 
nant, and the progressive knowledge of the people receiving divine revelation | __ ti 
must be understood by the student who would grasp the Old Testament point d 
t! 
€ 





of view. Ministers who have not already done so will do well to study this ex- 
cellent statement of the new emphasis on the theological approach to the Old 
Testament. te 


3. THe Use or ARCHAEOLOGY IN INTERPRETATION—William F. Albright uses 
both literary and archaeological sources to write “A Brief History of Judah from 
the Days of Josiah to Alexander the Great.” Moving with rapid strides but with 
remarkable detail from the period of Josiah and the Deuteronomist, this peerless 
scholar traces the disintegration of Judah and the Fall of Jerusalem. With the 
help of archaeological data, he reconstructs the situation of the Jews in Palestine f 
after the Fall, and sketches the historical events leading up to and including the 
restoration of the Jews. Nehemiah claims special attention as the reorganizer t 
of the Jewish state. The work of Ezra the scribe (begun about 428 B.c.) in cultic 
reform and in literary compilation brings the account to the eve of the period of 
Alexander the Great. This is readable and authentic history in a nutshell. 

H. L. Ginsberg has sketched the historical background of another aid to bibli- 
cal interpretation and has offered some interesting bases of comparison with Jere- 
miah 22, Psalm 74:14, and Psalm 2g in his “Ugaritic Studies and the Bible.” 
William H. Morton has written a similar study of Elijah’s mockery of the proph- 
ets of Baal in I Kings 18; of the prohibition against boiling a kid in its mother’s 
milk in Exodus 23:10, 34:26, and Deuteronomy 14:21; and of the use of a 
fig-cake poultice as a means of cure in Isaiah 38:21 and II Kings 20:7. 

“Slavery in the Ancient Near East” is the title of a very interesting article by 
I. Mendelsohn. The many references to slavery in the Old Testament require an 
understanding of practices common to the Hebrews and their neighbors. This 
author shows that the Hebrews enslaved their Canaanitish neighbors and often 
sold their offspring or themselves to slavery under the pressure of extreme poverty. F 
However, Hebrew legislation sought to throw certain safeguards around persons FF 
of Hebrew blood who were forced into slavery. It also provided ways that a 
Hebrew might win his freedom from slavery. This study throws considerable light 
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on the laws of the Old Testament and is very suggestive as background for the 
interpretation of many passages in the Hebrew prophets. 

G. Ernest Wright deserves deep appreciation for his significant treatment of 
“Biblical Archaeology Today.” This article states clearly the impact of archae- 
ology on Old Testament interpretation. After recognizing the problems of pro- 
ducing scholars in archaeology and of publishing the results of findings, Pro- 
fessor Wright notes the progress made in topography and geography, in lingu- 
istic research, and in grammar. He believes that this progress calls for revision 
and new publications in these areas of study. Archaeology has also made a dis- 
tinct contribution in the field of historical interpretation. Discoveries which vali- 
date or tend to validate the biblical history in the patriarchal, the Mosaic, and 
the Joshua-Judges periods are perhaps the most significant. (Dr. Wright has an 
excellent article in the Journal of Near Eastern Studies on the literary and his- 
torical problem of Joshua 10 and Judges 1.) The Wellhausen assumption that 
the material within a given document reflects the age of writing rather than the 
period described is thus called in question. Professor Wright believes that the 
oral traditions which precede the written records are to be taken with greater 
seriousness. Archaeological discoveries also require a fresh restudy of the de- 
velopmental theory of the Hebrew religion which allied Hebrew faith so closely 
with Canaanitish faiths. Biblical archaeology today has opened new horizons 
for the study of the nature of God and of the Hebrew religion. It brings the in- 
terpretation of the Old Testament down to facts which cry out from the earth 
to put this interpretation on a solid foundation. 


4. EXAMPLES OF INTERPRETATION—Two types of articles will be surveyed in 
this group: those that interpret basic ideas and those that interpret specific books. 
(a) Basic ideas in the Old Testament as a whole—‘The Old Testament View 
of Man” is interpreted by J. Philip Hyatt, who recognizes at the outset that the 
religion of the Old Testament is God-centered rather than man-centered. At 
the same time it contains many concrete observations concerning the nature of 
man. Man is conceived in the Old Testament as a unity of personality. While 
literal reference is made to parts of the body as the seat of personality, man is 
conceived in his totality. In harmony with the idea of the Hebrews as a dis- 
tinct social group, man is presented as living in vital social relationships. In his 
religious make-up man possesses the image of God. This consciousness of belong- 
ing to God, characteristic of traditional Judaism, gives promise of victory over 
sin and a sense of destiny in the world. 

Otto Eissfeldt has turned to a view of God in his “ ‘My God’ in the Old Testa- 
ment.” This study moves from what appears to be a rather primitive view of 
God to the deep prayers of prophets and people in adoration and praise. It has 
a rich devotional quality which indicates the response of man to a great God 
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in a variety of situations. Here is an example of what the minister can do with 
a good concordance (Young’s, for instance). 

Interest in the “Israelite Belief in Immortality” is reflected in Ovid R. Sellars’ 
discussion of this topic. He rejects the view that the Israelites every accepted 
the idea that physical death ended all. The Egyptian belief in a future life, the 
confused teachings of the Babylonians, and the Canaanite doctrine of a revived 
Baal all differed from the Hebrew belief in immortality. The Hebrew belief in 
immortality was varied in character, as may be illustrated in many references 
to persons and to Sheol. Professor Sellars concludes that “always the Israelites 
had a real, though not uniform and not always definite, faith in a life beyond the 
grave.” 


A different approach to the problem is made in Norman H. Snaith’s “Life 
After Death, the Biblical Doctrine of Immortality” which does not limit itself to 
the Old Testament. The doctrine presented tends to equate immortality with 
the eternal life of believers. James E. Bear takes Snaith to task in a brief reply, 
“Is Man as Man Immortal?” His point is: “the Bible teaches that man as man 
continues to exist beyond this physical life, and ‘immortality’ as life beyond the 
the grave, cannot be limited to those ‘in Christ’” (p. 497). 

In an article replete with excellent bibliography in footnotes, H. H. Rowley 
demonstrates his scholarly gifts as he discusses ““The Nature of Prophecy in Re- 
cent Study.” He dissociates the canonical prophets from other prophetic groups 
in Israel and Judah, not by their lack of ecstatic experiences, but by their deeper 
understanding of God and their higher ethical character. He shows that true 
prophets may be distinguished by the content of their message rather than by 
the frenzy of their raving. Furthermore, the true prophets were deeply conscious 
of being called by God and of partaking in the divine life and personality. This 
consciousness did not nullify the prophet’s personality, but made it a clearer 
window of revelation. While it is true that the prophet always spoke his own 
word upon specific occasions, he also had a life and an experience with God 
which enabled him to speak God’s message as well. The predictive element in 
prophecy rested on the moral truth of prophetic insight and consequently might 
err upon occasion if interpreted too literally. The true prophets, therefore, are 
not to be distinguished by the nature of their psychological experience, but by the 
reality and depth of their spiritual relationship with God. 

With the authority of a scholar and the insight of a prophet, John Bright af- 
firms that “The Prophets Were Protestants.” He sees Moses, under God, as the 
founder of the Hebrew religion. In spite of the failings of the Hebrews, this re- 
ligion, under the covenant of Mount Sinai, had a distinctive quality throughout its 
history. The prophets were not innovators, but were Protestants in spirit. They 
drew upon the foundations already laid to build a more vital religious faith ina 
time of moral and spiritual disintegration in the Hebrew nation. Professor Bright 
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has the newer biblical approach. He sees the prophets performing their redemp- 
tive function in the perspective of a magnificent sweep of Hebrew-Christian 
history. 

(b) Interpretive aids in specific Old Testament books—Following an earlier 
lead by J. Philip Hyatt, who placed the beginning of Jeremiah’s prophecies around 
614-612 B.c. rather than 626 s.c.2, Herbert Gordon May has attempted a re- 
vision of the chronological arrangement of the earlier oracles of Jeremiah. There 
js nothing radically new in his arrangement of many passages in Jeremiah. He 
begins to make his case for the later chronology in his treatment of Chapters 7 
and 26. Single chapters are lifted out of Chapters 1 to 25 and placed after 614- 
612 B.c. Having placed Chapters 2 to 6 in Jehoiakim’s reign, Professor May sees 
no reason for divorcing Chapter 1, so he places the call of Jeremiah at the later 
date. To the reviewer the argument is enthusiastically presented, but is not too 
convincing. Whether or not they are convinced that these and other proposals 
for dating the oracles of Jeremiah are correct, students will follow this discussion 
with interest. 

“The Priestly Tabernacle in Exodus” by Frank M. Cross, Jr., illustrates once 
again the demand of archaeology for a revision in the commonly accepted ap- 
proach to the Old Testament. He describes the main points of Wellhausen’s 
theory of reconstructing the history of Israel, which asserts that the description 
of the Priestly tabernacle in Exodus is a “pious fraud.” While Wellhausen grants 
the possibility of a tent-shelter for the ark in the desert, he concludes that the 
Priestly account in Exodus 25 to 31 and 35 to 40 is the product of the postexilic 
writers, and that it is a description of the Temple in a flimsy desert disguise. The 
writer summarizes and illustrates the new understanding of Hebrew history in 
the covenant relationship before proceeding to present evidence for the belief 
that the Tent of Meeting played the role of Covenant sanctuary in Canaan. The 
Priestly description of the Tabernacle is taken to be a culmination in the Tent 
of David toward which the Mosaic Tent pointed. This description, therefore, 
served as an explanation of the past and a plan for the future. 

Interpretation moves forward in the fulfilment of its purpose by providing the 
first in a series of “Studia Biblica” in “The Book of Genesis” by Donald G. 
Miller. This article contains some excellent principles of Bible study as well as 
some specific help for reading Genesis. Three general suggestions are made as a 
means of orienting the reader in the viewpoint of the writer. These are: read the 
Book in the mood appropriate to it; read it with historic perspective so as to “dis- 
tinguish between the revelation and the vehicle through which it comes”; and 
read the Book of Genesis with an awareness of oriental modes of thought. Readers 
are next encouraged to “image the whole” through the key expression “these are 
the generations of,” through the major characters, and the geography of the book. 





2. See the last two articles by J. P. Hyatt listed above. 
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Then, they are able to “execute the parts” by examining certain basic questions 
in various parts of Genesis. An excellent feature of this helpful article is the 
bibliography appended to the study guide. 

This brief survey of selected articles indicates clearly that something is stirring 
in Old Testament interpretation. Theology and archaeology are demanding a 
fresh approach to the Old Testament which modifies some of the assumptions of 
the Wellhausen plan of reconstruction. The historicity of the work of Moses, 
including the founding of the nation around the Sinai covenant as an organizing 
center, and the greater trustworthiness of the earlier traditions embodied in the 
Pentateuch are becoming focal in the new point of view. The recognition of 
divine disclosures in the Scriptures is given greater emphasis than the idea of 
human discovery. As is also evident in recent books, humility and earnestness in 
study of the Old Testament gives promise of a new day in biblical interpretation. 


LIST OF ARTICLES MENTIONED ABOVE 
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ALTERNATIVE TO A LIBRARY 


Old Testament Commentary: A General Introduction to and a Commentary on 
the Books of the Old Testament, edited by HERBERT C. ALLEMAN and ELMER 
E. Ftacx. The Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia, 1948. 893 pp. $5.00. 


THE ONE-VOLUME commentary will, we suppose always have its place as a tool 
of the practical interpreter. While it can never play substitute for a library well- 
stocked with commentaries on each book of the Bible, the fact remains—and 
will always remain—that almost no laymen and very few pastors can possess such 
a library. And even for the student who plans in time, as funds and opportunity 
are available, to accumulate one, the faithful one-volume help must do duty as 
a stopgap in the meantime. Volumes of this type are, therefore, something of a 
necessity. 

All of which is simply to say that the present volume will be exceedingly wel- 
come. The reviewer has no hesitation in ranking it high, if not first, among 
similar works with which he is acquainted. A Lutheran commentary, it was com- 
missioned some years ago as a companion piece to the New Testament Commen- 
tary (1936). The preface indicates that publication was expected some years 
ago but that the war and other factors occasioned delay. The thirty-five con- 
tributors are, with one or two exceptions, Lutherans, and the viewpoint of the 
work is clearly Lutheran. But it is an interdenominational book in the sense that 
all evangelical Christians will be able to use it quite as well as those of the com- 
munion for which it was primarily intended. There is, throughout, awareness 
of critical problems raised by modern research, yet such issues are distinctly sub- 
ordinated to the exposition of the message of the various books in the light of their 
eternal value as the Word of God. Seldom has the reviewer seen a happier blend- 
ing of competent scholarship with an understanding of the practical needs of 
evangelical faith and piety. Even the most uninitiated reader will find himself 
enlightened without being confused. Those responsible for the book, the Board 
of Publication of the United Lutheran Church, and especially the editors, de- 
serve the highest congratulations. Typographical errors are relatively few (albeit 
not absent), and the price, considering the size of the book, is remarkably fair. 
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A detailed review of the treatment of each of the books of the Old Testament 
is manifestly out of the question here. The reviewer will not even pretend that he 
has studied each book through with the present volume in hand. But his general 
impression of the approach and execution is highly favorable. There is, to be sure, 
some unevenness, some of the treatments falling far behind others in quality. Yet 
the favorable impression which the reviewer received is underscored by the fact 
that most of the criticisms which he could make are relatively of an incidental 
nature. For example, he found the discussion of the date of the Exodus (p. 208) 
somewhat inconclusive. So far from agreeing that a date around 1447 “satisfies 
the archaeological requirements” (the same date is assumed in the commentary 
on Joshua), he would say that it quite fails to do so, and that, on the contrary, a 
date near 1290 is clearly required (cf. also p. 208). 


It is a pity that the article on Deuteronomy (and Joshua through Kings) could 
not take into consideration the very important work of M. Noth. The reader must 
member that the material was prepared too soon for that to have been possible. 
The discussion of the composition of Joshua the reviewer found rather weak. Nor 
was the relationship of Joshua to the ““Deuteronomic histories” sufficiently stressed 
(by the way, the articles on Kings did so admirably). The explanation of “Ariel” 
(Isa. 29) is open to criticism (cf. Albright, Archaeology and the Religion of Israel, 
p. 151). On page 675, one Koppe is credited with being the first to suggest a Sec- 
ond Isaiah. The reviewer is almost positive that the honor goes to J. C. Déderlein, 
the first edition of whose commentary appeared in 1775. The section on Isaiah 
40 to 66, the reviewer was happy to see, rejected, albeit with caution, a Third 
Isaiah. The excellent article on Jeremiah might, the reviewer felt, have given the 
Scythians shorter shrift. But these are offered merely as samples of the type of 
criticism one might make, and to underscore the reviewer’s initial statement that 
few sweeping criticisms are called for. If one misses a plethora of critical and 
textual notes, let him remember what a one-volume commentary is for—and that 
it all has to go into one volume. 


The introductory articles, of which there are about a dozen (pp. 1-170), are on 
the whole as good as anything in the commentary. This is particularly true of the 
first two, by the editors, “Why We Study the Old Testament,” by Professor 
Alleman, and “The Approach to the Word of God,” by Professor Flack. These 
might well be required reading of all students beginning to wrestle with the prob- 
lem of Holy Scripture. To list, let alone to discuss, each of the articles is forbidden 
for reason of space. The reviewer would like to express his own appreciation of the 
excellently clear presentation of J. M. Myers, “Law in the Old Testament,” and 
of Professor Flack, “The Teachings and Institutions of the Old Testament,” 
which last amounts to a useful orientation to Old Testament theology. The article 
by Professor W. F. Albright, ““The Old Testament and Archaelogy,” will prove 
invaluable to the student, for here he is given in condensed form information 
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which he could not have otherwise without much arduous reading. Chronological 
tables add to the usefulness of the article. 

Of course, some general points aroused criticism. At times it seemed that the 
various articles overlapped one another somewhat, as, for example, that of R. B. 
Syre, “The Prophets, the Psalmists, and the Apocalyptists,” and those of Professors 
Alleman and Creager on the prophets, and of Alleman and Myers on the Psalmists. 
The article on “The Historical Relationships of the Old Testament” aroused 
quite a few points of question, mostly of a detailed nature beyond the scope of 
this review (for example, are Asherah and Ashtaroth merely variants [pp. 37 f.] 
of the name of the same goddess, or do they not refer to quite separate person- 
alities?). More seriously, the reviewer sensed a vagueness in organization together 
with a host of allusions likely to confuse the average reader and, at the same time, 
insufficient success in relating the material to the events of the Bible—which is 
just what such a reader needs. 

But, considering the size and the purpose of the project, such criticisms as the 
reviewer has made—or could make—appear as relatively minor. For the student 
who is unprepared to grapple with the technical helps, or who does not have access 
to them, but who wishes to know what his Old Testament is trying to say to him, 
this volume is to be recommended highly. The student will emerge with a funda- 


mentally correct impression of the Old Testament message and the Old Testa- 


ment faith. Joun Bricut 


FOR THE UNINITIATED 


The Goodly Fellowship of the Prophets, by Joun Paterson. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, 1948. 313 pp. $3.00. 


The Witness of the Prophets, by Gorpon Pratt Baker. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, New York and Nashville, 1948. 213 pp. $2.25. 


The Eternal Why, by Lupwic Furrsrincer. Concordia Publishing House, St. 
Louis, 1947. 104 pp. $1.50. 


THE PROPHETS of ancient Israel are of such constant interest to the student, their 
common stock of ethical ideas so vague to the general Bible reader, and their 
insistent emphases so vital as messages for today, that each new publication offered 
as a contribution to our clearer understanding of the prophetic literature is sure 
to receive wide attention and sympathetic reading. Here are three recent books 
based upon the prophets, each essaying to present them not as vague and shadowy 
figures of a distant and unreal past but as a succession of men who are vital in 
word and personality. The first two volumes here reviewed will doubtless have 
some permanent value. The third will soon be forgotten. 
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Dr. Paterson’s book elicited nation-wide interest when it was made the subject 
of Time’s column on “Religion” some time ago (Feb. 2, 1948), and even prompt- 
ed the editors of that widely read magazine to dust off their mat of Sargent’s 
“Prophets.” Such wide spread publicity was justified, for, here, most attractively 
presented, is the way of entrance into the “goodly fellowship of the prophets” 
for the ordinary student of the Scriptures who is uninitiated as to questions of 
critical interest and somewhat puzzled by most of the many books which deal with 
the prophetic literature. 

The author is professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis at Drew 
Theological Seminary, and the volume is the outgrowth of a series of lectures on 
the prophets delivered from summer conference platforms and before various 
adult groups. In this book the scholar will find no new theory, no ancient problem 
solved or question answered, but he will find a fresh and stimulating restatement 
of the prophet’s problem by one who is himself a scholar but who obviously lives 
not simply in the study—the world of books—but in the world of men who need 
the kind of message the prophets bring. 

An introductory chapter is a corrective for the popular misconception of the 
prophetic function as it evaluates the predictive element, the contingent and 
conditional nature of prophecy, and reminds the reader that, as God’s spokes- 
men, the prophets have something to say. Then follows a discussion of each of 
the prophets in chronological order, as Paterson dates them, after which there 
is a concluding chapter on “Christ: The Goal of Prophecy,” which, as its title 
indicates, emphasizes the profound connection between the Old Testament and 
the New. To this reviewer, the chapters on Micah, Obadiah, and Malachi are 
much the most suggestive, though the chapter on Joel (with a fine little section on 
Apocalypse) and the treatment of Isaiah’s call to service are also noteworthy. 
The author is careful to place each prophet against his historical and social back- 
ground, and the method of presenting such background material by prefatory 
remarks rather than by trying to weave it into the discussion of the prophet’s 
message will be helpful to the layman for whom the book is intended. There is 
a lucid statement of the Ezra-Nehemiah problem. 


Space did not allow detailed treatment of critical problems, even if the author 
had been disposed to discuss them, but one cannot but be disappointed at the 
peremptory rejection of Micah 7:7-20. Much has been learned about literary 
form since Wellhausen. Just so, the less casual rejection of the so-called “semi- 
acrostic” of Nahum 1:2-10 (Heb.) is unconvincing. The religious motif of 
1:2-10 (Heb.) seems to this reviewer to be the raison d’étre for the magnificent 
odes which follow. 

One of the most appealing characteristics of the book is the author’s familiarity 
with great secular literature, and the apparently unforced manner in which, 
time after time, he finds that some poet of yesterday has said the thing he wants 
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to say now. It is the preponderance of literary allusion which makes all the 
more anomalous Dr. Paterson’s failure to present the prophets as singularly gifted 
literary artists as well as men of profound religious experience and insight. Is 
not the discovery of the Old Testament’s literary grandeur the key which has 
unlocked that treasure-trove for thousands within the past half-century? If Amos’ 
third chapter is magnificent, Paterson does not mention it. Micah’s remarkable 
tour de force of paranomasia is unmentioned, as is also the matchless literary 
structure of Micah 6: 1-8. The Ode of Habakkuk is discussed in three lines. Such 
a criticism of this book is valid only because the author has shown himself to be 
eminently capable of leading the reader to a discovery of the literary beauty that 
clothes the prophets’ message. But having enjoyed this little book, perhaps the 
reviewer is unkind who complains that the author did not write more! It is a 
fine volume, and we wish it well. 


A protégé of the author of The Goodly Fellowship of the Prophets is Gordon 
Pratt Baker, pastor of the Washington Grove Methodist Church, Washington 
Grove, Maryland, whose The Witness of the Prophets proposes to interpret the 
prophets’ ideal “in the light of modern times, that we may discharge our own 
duty to the prophets’ memory, and take our place in their honored tradition” 
(p. 9). It is an altogether different type of presentation of the prophets’ message 
from that of Dr. Paterson. Unconcerned with critical problems, it seeks only 
to discover the prophets’ thought about God, as consciously or unconsciously 
they looked to the coming of the messianic age, and to trace the evolution of this 
thought until it reaches its fulness in Christ. The first part of the book is a ser- 
monic restatement of the main ideas of seven of the prophets, followed by a dis- 
cussion of their fulfilment in Jesus Christ, as the Heir, the Prince, and the Hope 
of the prophets. Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Habakkuk, Jeremiah, Haggai, and Zecha- 
riah are chosen as representatives of the prophetic movement who promulgated 
truths dimly seen, which it remained for Jesus Christ to clarify and embody. The 
writer makes no effort to be inclusive, and generally chooses some distinctive 
characteristic of the prophet around which to build his thought. 

The second part of the book is unconventional, and some readers will not like 
it. But the first part of the discussion on “Jesus: the Heir of the Prophets,” is 
as graphic a bit of writing as this reviewer has come across in many a day. The 
concluding chapter is a trenchant statement of the moral imperative of the Cross, 
of its inevitable necessity as God’s moral choice—final evidence of his kinship 
with man. The reader may disagree, but the mere reading is a spiritual tonic. 

If a minister has been finding it difficult to preach from the prophets, let him 
get hold of this attractive book (which has been more kindly treated by the pub- 
lishers than Paterson’s Goodly Fellowship). Its choice language, its beautiful 


thoughts, its presentation of adventures into faith, will provide an evening’s in- 
tense, and lasting, pleasure. 
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The Eternal Why is the last published writing of Dr. Ludwig Fuerbringer, 
past president of Concordia Seminary, and long a leader in the Missouri Lutheran 
Synod. This little book is a very reverent exegetical study of the prophecy of 
Habakkuk. It is extremely conservative in viewpoint. For instance, the big word 
of 2:4 is “faith,” not “faithfulness” or “steadfastness” or the like (p. 38). If 
the scholarship of the past half-century has been consulted, it is nowhere indi- 
cated. And if allusion is made to an Old Testament scholar, it is to Delitzsch 
or Keil. The book, which is carelessly printed, is characterized by an unfortunate 
literary style and unwarranted asseveration. It may be helpful to a reader who 
has had no previous introduction to Habakkuk, but the book makes no real con- 
tribution to the study of the prophet, or to the solution (as the jacket almost sen- 
sationally promises) of Habakkuk’s timeless query. 

BERNARD Boyp 


THE MAID OF SHUNEM? 


_.The Song of Songs Translated and Interpreted as a Dramatic Poem, by Leroy 
WATERMAN. University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, 1948. 88 pp. $2.00. 


More HAS BEEN written about the mode of interpretation of the Song of Songs 
than about any other book in the Old Testament, and men are still trying to in- 
terpret it. Too often each man begins interpreting according to his personal in- 
sights without going to the trouble to find out the main streams of interpretation 
which have come down through the centuries. Sometimes interpreters are over- 
whelmed by the complexity of the problem and content themselves with picking 
out some favorite among other men’s interpretations without any original evalu- 
ation. Then, sometimes, the man who presses on to original interpretation goes 
wild on originality and comes out with an imaginative fantastical interpreta- 
tion which flies about among facts like a butterfly on a summer’s day. 

Dr. Waterman is in the third category above in that his study is an original 
evaluation based on study of the facts. He does not follow any one else blindly 
and does grapple with the factual phenomena. He confines himself generally 
in his imagination to the hypotheses which he considers necessary to explain the 
facts. However, we believe his hypotheses must be revised in several places to fit 
all the facts. His study contains individual and original thinking. His book is 
a new translation and an attempt at a detailed interpretation. Waterman has 
been a careful student of the Song for years. It is gratifying to the reviewer to 
find in this treatise that he has turned away from exclusive consideration of textual 
problems and has drawn from other sources, such as the traditions of Solomon's 
reign as they are recorded in the Books of Kings in the Old Testament. If we are 
ever to come to a confidently held interpretation of the Song it must be by methods 
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such as the author follows. It is interesting to note that his interpretation moves 
towards the findings of many recent scholars, both Christian and Jewish, and 
encourages one to believe it is possible for an interpretation to be determined 
and demonstrated. The reviewer believes it is possible to demonstrate the mechan- 
ical structure of the Song by mathematical methods which are objective and 
dependable. We believe it is possible to identify the feminine and masculine 
speakers with precision. We believe the unity, coherence, and dramatic move- 
ment of the Song are discoverable without resorting to transposition of text and 
without importing fanciful schemes which are foreign to the text as it has been 
handed down. However, to set forth one’s own interpretation is not the purpose 
of a book review. 

There are two chief points of disagreement between the writer and Dr. Water- 
man. We believe his transposition of the text destroys the sequence and dramatic 
movement of the poem, which is really a study in the psychology of a woman’s 
soul. We shall not dwell upon this point. Secondly, we believe his attempt to 
equate the Shulammite (Shunammite) with Abishag, the maid of Shunem 
who nursed David, is not sound. Let us set forth our reasons briefly. 

The author takes 3: 11d in the Song to indicate that an assembly of “Daugh- 
ters of Jerusalem” took place on Solomon’s wedding day (p. 7). In Dr. Water- 
man’s translation the lines are: 


“Go forth, O Daughters of Jerusalem, and gaze upon King Solomon, 
upon the crown with which his mother crowned him on the day of his wedding 
ceremony, 
on the day of the gladness of his heart.” 


He takes the prepositional phrases ‘“‘on the day of his wedding ceremony” to refer 
back to “gaze.” They were told to go and gaze “‘on the day of his wedding cere- 
mony.” So Dr. Waterman thinks the assembly took place on the wedding day. 
Suppose we let the prepositional phrases refer to the verb “crowned,” which is 
closer in the sentence. Then it means his mother crowned him on the day of 
his wedding ceremony. That may have taken place years before. He still wore 
the same crown. It may have been David’s crown (I Chron. 20:2). They were 
to go forth and gaze on that crown. Thus, there is no indication here that the 
gazing was done on his wedding day. The gazing was on the crown given him 
on his wedding day and worn thereafter. 

The words spoken in the next verse (4:1) must be by Solomon to the girl, 
says the author, on Solomon’s wedding day (p. 7). The wedding must be, he 
thinks, to David’s harem, and the girl must be the same person called Shunam- 
mite in 6: 13 (pp. 19 f.). He assumes the girl is Abishag, referred to in I Kings 1:3. 

The author is following a sound method in going back to the traditions con- 
cerning Solomon’s times, as they are preserved in Kings, for insights into the 
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meaning of words in the Song. However, following out this method, we believe, 
it becomes clear the Shunammite in the Song is not Abishag. There is no reason 
to identify the two except the fact that both were from Shunem. Waterman’s 
argument that the behavior in the Song corresponds to the psychological reactions 
to be expected in a harem when a new master inherits it is not convincing. We 
will have to wait for the Kinsey report on female sex behavior before we can be 
so dogmatic about how queens, concubines, and servant girls reacted when they 
had a new communal husband. Personally, we do not think anyone knows that 
much about women! 


When we turn to the tradition in Kings, and Chronicles, it seems unlikely that 
Abishag was the Shunammite of the Song. David was a man of many wives but 
we do not find evidence that he passed on his harem to Solomon. Ahinoam the 
Jezreelitess, Abigail the ex-wife of Nabal, Maacah, the daughter of Talmai, Hag- 
gith, Abitai, Eglah (II Sam. 3:1-5), Michal (II Sam. 3:14), Bathsheba (II 
Sam. 11:27), and other wives and concubines (II Sam. 5:13-16) were mar- 
ried to David. In his old age he had Abishag chosen for him as a nurse, but 
the tradition is explicit she was not David’s wife (I Kings 1:4, Josephus’ Antiqui- 
ties VIII:5). Seven years was David king in Hebron and there are seven wives 
mentioned there. Thirty-three years he reigned in Jerusalem and took other wives 
(I Kings 2:11, II Sam. 3:1-5). Most of these women were David’s wives long 
before Solomon was born. It is not likely they became Solomon’s wives because 
of their old age. All Israel was expected to know that David would abhor Absa- 
lom when he went in to his father’s ten concubines (II Sam. 16:21). The abhor- 
rence may have been anticipated on the ground that Absalom’s act would indi- 
cate his presumptuous taking over his father’s house and supplanting his father. 
It is not at all clear that Solomon would have walked into the group of predomi- 
nantly old women, among whom his own mother was one, and assumed the place 
as husband. Yet this is what Waterman takes for granted. It seems more likely 
Solomon would have gradually built up his own harem, as we find him doing 
in his first recorded marriage with the Egyptian princess (I Kings 3:1). 

At the time of David’s death Solomon was younger than thirty-three years 
because he was born after David moved to Jerusalem (II Sam. 5:14). It would 
seem he was much younger, for after David moved to Jerusalem he built his 
house (II Sam. 5:11), waged war against the Philistines over an extended 
period (II Sam. 5:22), brought up the ark (II Sam. 6:1), dwelt for a time in 
peace (II Sam. 7:1), made war again and subdued Philistia, Moab, Zobah, 
Syria, and Edom (II Sam. 8:1-14). All this must have consumed several years. 
For at least two years there was war with Ammon; only after this did David 
marry Bathsheba (II Sam. 11:26). Her first child died. Solomon was her second 
son. So Solomon must have been born at least ten years after David entered 
Jerusalem. David called him young and tender (I Chron. 22:5). He could 
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not have been much more than twenty years old at the time of David’s death. 
He was probably between 12 and 20. Josephus says that he was fourteen years 
old (Antiquities VIII:211). Even if he were eighteen, it is not likely he had 
gathered together a harem of sixty queens and eighty concubines until some years 
had passed after his ascending the throne. It would be a pretty picture to have 
Solomon, the young king, falling in love with his father’s beautiful nurse, Abishag, 
the Shunammite, and then to interpret the Song as the story of her rejection of 
the king and return to her shepherd lover. The difficulty is that Abishag was 
probably older than Solomon, perhaps ten years older. 

If Abishag were the Shunammite maiden of the Song, and she had been for 
some years in the household nursing David, how did she get sunburned (Song 
1:6) and when had she been made to work in the vineyard by her brothers? 
Why did Abishag suddenly become so homesick and wish so ardently to be in 
the sheep pastures? (Song 1:7) Why do the women of the court suggest to Abi- 
shag that she go feed her young goats where the shepherds are? (Song 1:8) 
That was a very natural suggestion to a sunburned shepherd girl newly-arrived 
at court and lovesick for her shepherd beloved. If Abishag were the Shunammite 
of the Song, who had been sometime a nurse in the palace, why does Solomon 
call her a lily among thorns? (Song 2:2) 

We must conclude that the author’s method, when carried out fully, indicates 
that Abishag was not the young woman from Shunem who is the leading char- 
acter of the Song of Songs. His book is, however, a significant contribution to 
the literature on the Song, and ably demonstrates its dramatic character. 


STIMULATING QUESTIONS 


jesus: What Manner of Man, by Henry J. Capsury. (The Shaffer Lectures 
for 1946). The Macmillan Company, New York, 1947. 123 pp. $2.25. 


Tuis 1s a thoughtful and a thought-provoking book, the kind (of which, alas, 
there are too few) that deserves to be read slowly, with many a re-reading of 
weighty sentences. Written in a conversational style, with not a few salty re- 
marks, Professor Cadbury of Harvard confronts his readers with a series of ex- 
ceedingly stimulating questions. These are not the conventional questions re- 
garding what Jesus said or did on this or that occasion, or even what Jesus meant 
by isolated statements, but they deal rather with such problems as “How Jesus 
knew what he knew, and why he urged what he urged” (p. vi). “I have tried,” 
says the author in his Preface, “to inquire into the working of his mind, the under- 
lying attitudes, emphases and presuppositions of his teaching, and to indicate 
occasionally what those same principles or methods would mean when trans- 
posed into our own life” (ibid.). 
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In a previous book of a decade ago, The Peril of Modernizing Fesus, Cadbury 
sounded warning upon warning against the prevalent practice of reading into the 
Gospel accounts our Western, twentieth century ideas of what a first century 
religious leader in Palestine ought to have been. The purpose of that book was 
largely negative: to counteract all uncritical attempts to reconstruct the social 
or religious “program” of the Master. (Indeed, so thoroughly did the author 
handle his subject that one reviewer, a Lutheran theologian, seriously raised the 
question whether Cadbury had not succumbed to “the peril of minimizing 
Jesus.” ) The present book takes up where the other left off and seeks to develop 
in successive chapters more or less systematized answers to questions which Jesus’ 
contemporaries raised—questions such as: “Whence this wisdom?” ‘Why speak- 
est thou in parables?” “What is this? New teaching!” “How knoweth this man?” 
and “By what authority?” Using these questions as chapter headings, Cadbury 
calls attention inter alia to Jesus’ “tendency to deal with moral truth in terms 
of measure or size” (p. 20), to his fondness of the a fortiori argument (pp. 18ff.), 
to his insistence upon what may be called “proportionate duty” (p. 23), to his 
demand for excess (“What do ye more . . .?”) (p. 29), and to his implying that 
hypocrisy involves “inconsistency rather than insincerity” (p. 83). 


Particularly stimulating is Cadbury’s discussion of the so-called “originality 
of Jesus,” considered both as to its nature and its significance. With characteristic 
caution he reminds us that “at this distance what seems to us distinctive in Jesus 
may have been to his hearers commonplace and vice versa” (p. 56). Further- 
more, since “we may well inquire whether in the field of religion and morals 
novelty has any inherent value” (p. 66), “we shall do well not to seek with great 
desire for the originality of Jesus or to exaggerate what we find. It will provide 
no criterion of his greatness or of his contribution to history. The most original 
persons in modern society are rightly or wrongly to be found in our institutions 
for the insane” (p. 67). After making these caveats against looking for some- 
thing spectacular in Jesus’ doctrine, Cadbury allows that “one distinctive feature 
of Jesus’ teaching is the sense of urgency which the apocalyptic outlook gives to 
his words” (p. 60), and that “the morality he advocated was often merely the 
current morality, but intensified and unconditional, stated without qualification 
or reserve” (p. 71). Although many other suggestive and provocative sentences 
could be quoted, these crisp observations will be sufficient to indicate to the 
prospective reader what is in store for him. 


It goes without saying that in a book of this kind the attentive reader will more 
than once take exception to the author’s judgments and emphases. Yet, when- 
ever such is the case, the author deserves the reader’s gratitude for having com- 
pelled him to think for himself about the subject matter. As an instance in point, 
after repeated consideration of Cadbury’s carefully worded statements, it seems 
to the reviewer that he is in error in deducing from the presence of the motif of 
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an absentee master in certain parables that Jesus intended to teach the idea of 
an absentee God, an idea which “is frankly non-mystical, and holds out no 
promise of a realized experience of God in this life” (p. 45). “Our business 
[therefore] is to live as we should live, but without him,” for “normally we are 
on our own and alone” (ibid.). While it is true that for too long Jesus’ teaching 
on the fatherhood of God has been sentimentalized and the sterner and more 
transcendent attributes of the deity have been neglected, yet Cadbury’s interpre- 
tation appears to disregard the motif of God’s seeking which is so prominent in 
other parables, notably those of the lost coin and the lost sheep. So far from its 
being true that Jesus “holds out no promise of a realized experience of God in 
this life,” he not only taught his disciples to pray to God as Father, but also com- 
manded them to regard God with that most intimate of all affections, love. As 
for the relative importance of the motif of the absentee master, in assessing its 
place in Jesus’ teaching as a whole, it may be suggested that when account is 
taken of the possibility of doublets in the transmission of the Gospel tradition, the 
number of occasions when we may suppose that Jesus referred to an absentee 
master is not so great as one would imagine from the list which Cadbury enu- 
merates (p. 43). 


In a book which seeks to ascertain the cast of Jesus’ mind, it is no doubt a 
matter for regret that, in dealing so largely with the ethics and epistemology of 
Jesus, Cadbury has proportionately so little to say about Jesus’ religious convic- 
tions and insights. In excusing his sketchy treatment of the messianic element 
in Jesus, the author seems to sense his neglect of “the real sanction for Jesus’ 
words” (p. 112). A somewhat related question which must have occurred to 
the author—a question which this reader wishes Cadbury had seen fit to handle— 
is, Whence came Jesus’ love of sinners? Apart from a consideration of the divine 
agape, one wonders whether Jesus recognized that God’s ancient covenant with 
his people included all Israel, even the ’am ha-ares, a truth which the religious 
leaders of his day refused to admit. Was his love for them the stronger because 
his opponents despised these “people of the land”? Is not his love of the out- 
casts of a piece with his conscious assumption of the role of God’s Messiah or of 
the Good Shepherd that cares for his sheep (Matt. 11:2-6; Mark 6:34; 14:27; 
Luke 4:18f.; cf. Isa. 35:3-6; 61:1; Ezek. 34:15f.)? (For a most illuminating 
discussion of this subject, reference may be made to a little-known essay by the 
Finnish theologian, E. G. Gulin, entitled “Zum Ursprung der Siinderliebe Jesu,” 
in Acta Acad. Aboensis, hum., VII: 10) 


Notwithstanding certain blemishes and shortcomings, such as those indicated 
above, one may confidently predict that for many years this little book will exer- 
cise a creative influence upon the study of the form and content of our Lord’s 
teaching. 


Bruce M. METZGER 
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VIVID RECONSTRUCTION 


Paul, by Epcar J. Goopspeep. The John C. Winston Company, Philadelphia, 
1947. 246 pp. $2.50. 


THERE HAS probably been no American who has been more significant for the 
study of the New Testament than the author of this volume. Dr. Goodspeed has 
developed notable theories concerning the early Christian literature, and has 
made valuable contributions to scholarship in his chosen field. He has also done 
much to popularize an historical knowledge of the New Testament. His transla- 
tion has been read by millions; his Story of the Bible has introduced thousands 
to its contents; How to Read the Bible carried this objective even further. This 
life of Paul belongs in the latter category of books. It is not written for scholars, 
but to give intelligent, cultivated readers a connected story of the career of the 
great apostle. Yet the author does not stoop to novelizing techniques. He sticks 
to the sources, and therefore many of the book’s pages are a paraphrasing of 
the biblical text. 

Since all of the readers of this magazine are acquainted with Goodspeed’s 
translation and know the literary conclusions in his Introduction, they will find 
little that is novel or unexpected. A review of this book is not the place to dis- 
cuss the adequacy of these conclusions, for it contains almost no consideration 
of the alternative possibilities. With a minimum indication of his scholarly tools, 
the author tells his vivid story. Out of a wide classical knowledge, he fills in the 
biblical narrative with a graphic painting of the historical background. Yet, the 
career of the subject of the biography is never lost in a mass of contemporary 
information. The average reader will get a connected impression of Paul’s life 
such as he could never put together for himself by reading the Acts of the Apostles 
and the Letters. 

Though Goodspeed dates Acts at the end of the first century, he supports the 
Lukan authorship and questions very few of its statements about Paul. Because 
of the evidence in Galatians 1 and 2 he cuts out the name Saul in 11:30 and 
12:25 and represents the Apostolic Decree of 15:20 as a later decision to which 
Paul had not agreed. But the Nazirite vow and the scene before the Sanhedrin 
and other difficult incidents stand in Goodspeed’s Paul. 

Goodspeed dates the birth of Paul around 10 to 15 A.p. This would make him 
between 15 and 20 at the time of the crucifixion of Jesus. That does not give 
room for a very long career as a Pharisee of the Pharisees, and hardly seems 
necessary even in support of the author’s insistence that Paul did not describe 
himself to Philemon as an old man. Paul’s trip to Arabia was to work out his 
theology. Not only is the South Galatian theory assumed, but also Ramsay's 
malaria theory to explain the illness that brought him to found churches in that 
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province. The shattering experience to which Paul refers in II Corinthians 1 is 
not an imprisonment (none is recognized at Ephesus) but the threatened defection 
of the Corinthian church. No visit seems to be postulated at this time, only an 
intention to go, which Paul did not fulfill. It is not apparent how the author 
harmonizes this reconstruction with his own translation of II Corinthians 13:1. 
Likewise, I do not see how he can present the last trip to Jerusalem as if it in- 
volved a radical change of plans about going through Rome to Spain. 
Goodspeed closes his portrait with Paul’s writing of Colossians and Philemon. 


- He does not believe that there was any release from the Roman imprisonment, 


nor does he utilize any of the personalia in the Pastorals. The curtain falls, and 
the execution of the hero takes place off stage. 

The events in the life of Paul are effectively retold, though more credence is 
given to Acts than it deserves, and insufficient recognition is given to the frag- 
mentary nature of our evidence. But Goodspeed is much less successful with 
the thought of Paul. A man cannot be known apart from the ideas which con- 
trolled his life. It is true that this book was written for a non-theological audience. 
He has tried to avoid technical terms and involved discussions about ancient con- 
cepts. Yet the paragraph on the conversion of Saul seemed to this reader woe- 
fully inadequate to give any idea of the inner meaning of the religious transition 
which took place. The reader will seek in vain for any full treatment of the mis- 
sionary message of the apostle. Some description is offered of the contents of 
the letters one by one, but the structure of his thinking does not emerge. The 
final chapter does not review the impact of the substance of his thought. It gives 
rather a popular restatement of Goodspeed’s theory of the influence of the col- 
lection of Paul’s writings on literary developments during the next century. 

There are varieties of gifts, as Paul himself insisted. Much as Goodspeed ad- 
mires the apostle and endeavors to portray him in heroic stature, it is not his 
gift to clarify the religious ideas of Paul and make them live for a modern reader. 
But it would be unfair to ask everything from the same person. This account 
will awaken interest in Paul in a wider group of readers than has so far been 
touched. We hope that at least some of them will go on to a deeper understanding 
of the religion of redemption which was so vital to Paul. 


CLARENCE T. CRAIG 


A CURE FOR TODAY 


Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, by E. F. Scott. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
1947. 125 pp. $2.00. 


Tue arm of this book, according to the author, is “to fix attention, not so much 
on the incidental puzzles of the Epistle, as on its main intention.” In this, the 
author has succeeded admirably. His rich scholarship, supported by sound exe- 
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gesis and penetrating analysis, has enabled him to catch its spirit and make it 
live for the nontechnical reader. 


There are four chapters. Chapter I is devoted to the origin and purpose of 
the letter. Dr. Scott discusses some of the false notions about the apostle and 
this, his greatest epistle. He rightly insists that Paul was not the cold logician 
and arid dogmatist imagined by some. On the contrary, he was a man of flaming 
heart, because of his own experience of salvation and his yearning for all men 
to share in that salvation. He wrote to the Roman church, not only to present 
the way of salvation to them, but also to get their endorsement for his mission 
beyond them to Spain. 


Chapter II is a “commentary.” It would be more accurate to call it an expo- 
sition. It is a lucid and masterly interpretation of the epistle and its central ideas. 
Its practical ideas are of primary interest for the author. He thinks that it is 
time to leave the metaphysics of Paul alone, and get back to the realities of the 
Christian faith. To this, your reviewer says, Amen. 

Chapter III deals with the central teaching of the epistle. The new in Paul, 
according to Dr. Scott, is not his theology, but rather the fact that what men had 
dreamed of has now become reality. Paul was interested in facts, more than in 
theology. It was an event that gave his doctrines significance: Christ had ap- 
peared on earth and died for men’s sins. To Paul, the primary question was, 
“What is the fundamental need which puts all men on the same level, whatever 
be their race or standing?” His answer is, sin. Sin is something that has corrupted 
man’s whole nature. God has entered the world and wrought a salvation which 
was utterly beyond the power of man. This is grace. The difficulty with the 
doctrine of grace is that men find themselves in a world in which they get nothing, 
unless they work for it. They naturally take it for granted that they must deal 
with God in the same manner. For the mind of the flesh, grace is an inexplicable 
doctrine. 


Salvation is not merely a future state of blessedness; it is essentially a present 
reality. It is here and now that men rise from the dead spiritually, for sin and 
death are inseparable. Salvation has two aspects: negative and positive. Men 
are saved out of the old state of sin, corruption, and death; they are saved into 
the realm of triumphant life. They are released from the weight of sin, and 
are transformed in the very core of their being. In only one place does the author 
depart from Paul’s teaching on this subject. On page 95, he says, “All men sinned 
in Adam.” In no place in Romans, or in any of his other extant epistles, does Paul 
make such a statement. This idea came into our Reformed theology from a bad 
translation in the Latin Vulgate. If we insist on keeping it in our theology, we 
should attribute it to its proper source, not to Paul. 


Faith, Dr. Scott maintains, is more than assent to a given opinion. Faith be- 
lieves that Jesus came from God; it also accepts him as Lord of all of life, of our 
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ambitions, our conscience, our will. For the man of faith, all of life is ordered by 
the teachings of Jesus. The author notes that Paul’s emphasis is not “Jesus is 
the Messiah,” but “Jesus is Lord.” Faith accepts his sovereignty. Faith is the 
disposition in man which answers to the grace of God in Christ. 

Chapter IV discusses the value of the epistle for our day. The author finds 
striking parallels between the first century and our times. They, professing to be 
wise, became fools. “We also have been proud of our own wisdom, and in our 
reliance on it have become fools.”’ Nations that seemed to be leading in the march 
of knowledge, have plunged back, to the world’s amazement, into utter savagery. 
We began the present century with a wave of optimism, but now the mood is 
that of frustration. “There is a growing sense that life is nothing but a deception.” 
With Paul, “Millions of people are repeating in their countless different ways. . . 
‘O Wretched man that I am: who will deliver me from this body of death’ ” 
(p. 107). This epistle impresses on us, with tremendous power, the reality of 
sin. Our age not only needs to recognize that; it needs to know the cure. The 
Epistle to the Romans offers the cure for our age, as it did to the first century. 

This little volume is important out of all proportion to its size. It introduces 
the greatest epistle of the Apostle Paul to the layman in such a simple, but 
scholarly manner, that anyone can read it with delight. The Epistle to the 
Romans was a timely pamphlet in the first century; it is timely today, because 
it is timeless. It kindled the fires of the Reformation; it can kindle a new Refor- 
mation, if the church will drink again from its depths. The pastor could do no 
greater service than to put this book in the hands of his people. 


W. D. CHAMBERLAIN 


THEOLOGY FOR PULPIT AND PEW 


God and Men, by Herspert H. Farmer. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New York 
and Nashville, 1947. 203 pp. $2.00. 


IN SUBSTANCE, these seven chapters are the 1946 Lyman Beecher Lectures, by 
the distinguished Barbour Professor of Systematic Theology in Westminster Col- 
lege, Cambridge University. This lectureship is usually associated with homiletics. 
While these lectures do not pretend to deal with the techniques of preparing and 
delivering sermons, they set forth a bountiful supply of the best kind of sermon 
materials in the form of stimulating and preachable theology. 

Keeping always in mind the preacher’s task of making the Christian message 
credible to our day and generation, the author’s avowed purpose is “to bring to- 
gether some of the main elements in Christian teaching, in order to illustrate what 
I have called its radical personalism.” 
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The author deliberately does not define, in so many words, this dominant 


” 


concept of “radical personalism.” But in an early chapter on “The World of 
Persons,” he achieves his objective of giving richer content to the commonplace 
teachings that God is personal, that he has created us persons, and that he has 
set us in a world of personal relationships both to himself and to one another. 
The notions of “claim” and of the “bipolarity of the world” are set forth as crucial 
to the establishment and maintenance of real harmony between man and man 
and between man and God. 

In the chapter on “Man the Sinner,” the “personal” view of man is contrasted 
with the naturalistic, cultural, vitalist, and collectivist views. Sin is defined as 
“the great refusal which man persists in making at the center of his being. . . 
where the claim of God . . . and the claim of his fellows . . . meets him and consti- 
tutes him a distinctively human person.” Without arguing what single term 
(pride, unbelief, wordliness, sensuality, anxiety, etc.) is the truest term with which 
to label essential sin, he is convinced that “those descriptions of man’s wrongness 
which put the emphasis on selfishness or egotism are nearest the truth.” 

In the chapter on “God’s Action in Christ,” and in the parts of later chapters 
expounding the Cross, he simply does not employ the familiar terminology of any 
of the historical theories of the atonement. As sin has the effect of disrupting right 
personal relationships in their “bipolarity,” so God’s action in Christ is concerned 
with restoring right relationships—reconciliation. 

When the author expounds “The Holiness of God,” perhaps the greatest influ- 
ence of Barthian theology becomes apparent in his interpretation of holiness as 
“wholly otherness.” In his interpretation of the “Love of God,” he does a master- 
ful job of distinguishing between agape and our common thought of love. He 
reconciles with it “the wrath of God.” He contends that “the idea of the church 
is part of the Christian doctrine of God.” He explicitly rejects the Calvinist view 
that God arbitrarily selects some for salvation and rejects others. In the last sec- 
tion of this chapter, without contending that it is logically necessary or explicitly 
taught in Scripture, he holds that “there seems no conclusive reason why we should 
not follow the logic of our belief in the love and sovereignty of God and affirm 
the (ultimate) restoration of all into unity with God and with one another.” In 
the final chapter on “Skepticism and Faith,” the problem of evil is faced in the 
light of the Cross, and the way of vital Christian faith is set forth most reasonably 
and appealingly. 

Whether or not one is able to follow all the conclusions of the author, this 
little volume contains more readable, preachable, thought-stimulating theology 
than this reviewer has found packed within two hundred pages in many a day. 
Both preachers and laymen will find it worth while to read, mark, and ponder 
this series of Beecher Lectures. 


Frank H. CALDWELL 
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THE UNIVERSAL LORD 


\ The Kingship of Christ, An Interpretation of Recent European Theology, by 
W. A. Visser T’Hoort. Harper and Brothers, New York, 1948. 158 pp. $1.75. 


Wuat EFFECT had the struggle with totalitarianism upon the thought of the Con- 
tinental Church? A leader in the ecumenical movement, a well-furnished scholar 
and keen thinker, answers this question in a series of five lectures. His book is 
not only an informing and moving presentation of the conviction of the sover- 
eignty of Christ in the church and the world, but also a searching and rallying 
message to Christians in the United States. 

The lectures start from the familiar threefold office of Christ as Prophet, Priest, 
and King. These offices he performs simultaneously, not in chronological se- 
quence. He is Prophet in a priestly and royal manner, Priest in a prophetic and 
regal way, and King as prophet and priest. “At every moment Christ acts in all 
three capacities.” At various times theology has stressed one office at the expense 
of the other two. In the nineteenth century the dominating concept was of Christ 
as Prophet. Johannes Weiss and Albert Schweitzer found eschatology basic in 
Jesus’ teaching, so that even as Prophet Christ left “a message incomprehensible 
to modern man.” Barth and Brunner restored his kingship to a place of eminence. 

The years of struggle with Nazi ideology which dethroned Christ gave this 
doctrine its practical significance and drew out its implications. Synodical con- 
fessions, wrought out under pressure, set this conviction into the forefront and 
called for a recognition of Christ’s sway over every realm of life, individual and 
social. But the battle is still on, for there are churchmen who, in the name of 
“spirituality,” would restrict the domain of the gospel, and accord the State and 
other secular institutions a less immediate relation to Christ’s kingship. The author 
sums up the results of the struggle in two propositions: “The Lord of the Church 
is the Lord of the world,” and “The Church is the conscience of the nation.” 

A condensed and enlightening chapter sets forth the kingship of Christ in the 
Bible with the tension between his present sovereignty and his reign at the end 
of history. Biblical eschatology thinks “in terms of hiddenness and revelation.” 
Christ is already on the throne, but that fact awaits manifestation. Visser t’Hooft 
is always a dialectic theologian, and his concepts invariably are in tension. 

The chapter on the kingship of Christ in the church emphasizes that “the 
Messiah-King and the people of God belong together.” He has a high doctrine 
of the church as even now part of the age to come. But Roman Catholicism blurs 
the distinction between the instrumental function of the church and the King- 
dom as God’s object. Christ is already reigning in a church of sinners who need 

constantly to be reconciled to God by his priestly act and nourished by his proph- 
etic word. “The Church exists only in permanent dialogue with its Lord.” Should 
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it cease to be judged and renewed by him, “it becomes just a human, all too 
human, association for the maintenance of spiritual ideas and moral standards.” 
Against the Roman doctrine of the infallibility of the church, Protestants insist 
that it must be “constantly re-called, re-formed and re-created.” Churches of 
“dynamic repentance” may tragically become churches of “arrested repentance.” 
Reformed churches are at once threatened with deformation. 


In glowing pages he portrays what a confessing church feels obliged to do, 
when it takes seriously the kingship of Christ. It must (1) proclaim the kingship 
of Christ clearly and concretely, (2) reflect in its life the universality and cohesion 
of the people of God, and (3) seek to restore the unity of the church as the Body 
of Christ. Under (2) he deals forthrightly with churches which tolerate one- 
class or one-race congregations. 


The final lecture treats of the kingship of Christ in the world. The church 
is “the advanced guard of the Kingdom of God,” but not “an aim in itself.” It 
is God’s agent to serve and save the world. The world is both God’s creation, 
loved by him, and that part of humanity which has confirmed its enmity against 
him by rejecting his Son. The world has been judged and overcome in the 
death and resurrection of Christ, but continues the hostile “‘old world” until God 
by the church through Christ creates it new. It is defeated, but still powerful. 
We live in “a so-called Christian world in half-secularized churches,” so that the 
sharp distinctions of the New Testament seem inapplicable. The ease with which 
the “Christian West” can slip back into crass paganism has been tragically dem- 
onstrated in our time. The church must proclaim the kingship of Christ and make 
clear and specific what this involves. It is not to seek lordship over any social 
institutions, for example, the State. Its role is prophetic and priestly. “It is in 
the impossible position of claiming the whole world for a King who does not 
allow it to use any of the instruments by which the claims of kings in the world can 
be backed up in order to be respected.” Here one wishes a clearer statement of 
what citizens in a democracy may and may not do as Christians. Americans can 
hardly content themselves with a doctrine that government is “demonic” when 
“we the people” are sovereign; but the ideology and impersonal functioning of 
a democracy may easily become demonic if not kept continuously under the 
cleansing judgment of Christ. 


The concept of the present kingship of Christ supplies a basis for a true social 
gospel. It is not a social moralism which leads to cynicism when it encounters 
frustration. Visser t’Hooft declines to follow Anglo-Saxon thought as repre- 
sented by the late Archbishop Temple in his reliance on natural theology for a 
Christian principle for the State. This, he believes, introduces “a rival king who 
tends to assume more and more authority and to enthrone the reason of man.” 
This results in comfortable compromises instead of dynamic witness to the de- 
mands of Christ. The Bible contains all things necessary for the Christian life 
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in the world in that it “gives the basic insights concerning God’s design for man, 
for society, for the state, which we need to arrive at Christian decisions in these 
realms.” But we must employ our reason and imagination in order to under- 
stand God’s purpose and our definite role in it. It is pitiable that church folk 
know next to nothing about the biblical witness to such elements of our common 
life as property, justice, work, soil, money. He pleads for “a biblical social ethics,” 
not an uncritical imitation of situations not our own, but a painstaking study of 
the social and political implications of the Self-revelation of God in the Bible. 
The church whose Lord is Lord of the world “Need not look elsewhere for its 
marching orders.” It needs to turn to its King and “to receive again and again 
his priestly gift of Himself and His prophetic word.” 

One may question a detail here and there in this rich book. Some of its con- 
tents may need restatement to become relevant to the American scene. Visser 
t'Hooft is describing European thought. But he has made a noble contribution to 
the church universal in this reassertion of a doctrine, tested in the fiery trial 
through which our European brethren passed, and from which they emerged 
victorious and equipped to lead us into the conviction, which both upheld them 
and became more and more clear to them, as they suffered and overcame in 
loyalty to Christ, their King and our King. 


Henry SLOANE CoFFIN 
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Feremiah for Today, by Harry F. 
BAUGHMAN. The Muhlenberg Press, 
Philadelphia, 1947. 221 pp. $2.75. 


THESE sermonic lectures on Jeremiah 
bear the unmistakable mark of the able 
professor of homiletics at Gettysburg 
Seminary. They reflect his concern with 
the biblical text as a basis for sermons, 
seen through the eyes of Protestant the- 
ology, with perhaps an unconscious Lu- 
theran emphasis in the choice of themes. 
They also reveal a keen awareness of 
the problems facing the person in the 
pew. The title is, therefore, descriptive, 
for the book does not interpret Jere- 
miah’s message for our day. 

The plan of the book is logical. Jere- 
miah is first placed in his times, which 
bear a striking resemblance to our own. 
The man and the source of his message 
are then introduced. The setting is com- 
pleted with a presentation of the char- 
acteristics of the people to whom Jere- 
miah spoke. The author then deals suc- 
cessively with the following themes in 
Jeremiah’s prophecy: ‘‘The God of 
Jeremiah,” “Jeremiah on the Worship 
of God,” “Worship and Ethics,” “Jere- 
miah on the Nature and Consequences 
of Sin,” ‘‘Jeremiah and the Tragic 
Sense of Life,” and “Jeremiah and Re- 
ligious Dynamic.” 


The author experiences an under- 
standable difficulty in placing some of 
the chapters of Jeremiah. The proper 
chronological arrangement of the whole 
of Jeremiah may never be agreed upon. 
Students may seriously question the ap- 
parent placing of Chapter 7 in the early 
days of Josiah’s reforms (p. 17), but 
may follow the interpretation of a part 
of this chapter after Josiah’s reforms 
(pp. 57f.). They might relate Chapter 
45 to the writing of the roll as described 
in Chapter 36 instead of placing it after 
the fall of Jerusalem (p. 29). How- 
ever, it would be unfair to the author 
to quarrel unduly over chronology, for 
he does interpret the prophecies of Jere- 
miah in what is admittedly a real his- 
torical setting. 

The purpose of Jeremiah for Today 
is not to furnish sermons that the 
preacher can take directly into his pul- 
pit, but rather to furnish material and 
a pattern for expository preaching 
which is relevant for our times. The 
chief value of the book lies at this point. 
The author is to be congratulated on 
his understanding of the spirit of Jere- 
miah, his treatment of the dominant 
themes selected, his appropriate illus- 
trations, and his ability to bring the 
message of the Bible to modern men. 
This book should render a real service to 
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ministers who would like to do more ex- 
pository preaching. It also provides help 
for those whose approach is topical. In 
a word, it is a preacher’s book for 


preachers. Josernu M. Gettys 





Notes on the Psalms, by G. CAMPBELL 
Morcan. Fleming H. Revell Co., 
New York, 1947. 287 pp. $3.00. 


THE notes are pertinent but so con- 
densed that they are most often only 
a prose repetition of the poetry of the 
Psalms. 


The Psychiatric Study of Fesus, by At- 
BERT SCHWEITZER. The Beacon 
Press, Boston, 1948. 81 pp. $2.00. 


Tuis little book is a translation of Dr. 
Schweitzer’s doctoral thesis for his M.D. 
degree. It was published in German in 
1913 and is now translated into Eng- 
lish, with an introduction, by Charles 
R. Joy. Schweitzer undertook to refute 
the views of three men of medicine who 
had sought to prove that Jesus suffered 
from the mental disease of paranoia. 
Schweitzer denied most of the symptoms 
they found by denying completely the 
historicity of the Fourth Gospel and 
large portions of the Synoptics; the his- 
torical Jesus conceived by him could 
not be shown to be mentally deranged. 
The reviewer could not agree with 
Schweitzer’s picture of Jesus any more 
than he could agree that Jesus was a 
paranoiac. The little book does give an 
interesting presentation in brief form of 
Schweitzer’s picture of Jesus and a pre- 
sentation of a scholarly piece of work by 
aman who was a great authority in two 
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fields of study at the same time. It is 
hard to see what contribution it can be 
expected to make to the literature of 
New Testament scholarship or medi- 
cine at this time. 


SAMUEL A. CARTLEDGE 





The Fesus of the Parables, by CHARLES 
W. F. Smiru. The Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, 1948. 314 pp. $3.00. 


Dr. SmirH, an educator and pastor of 
the Episcopal Church, has written a 
most striking treatment of the parables 
of our Lord, and of the life of Jesus as 
indicated in the parables. Although he 
believes in the deity of Christ and the 
historicity of the Resurrection, he be- 
lieves that the parables have suffered 
change at the hands of the developing 
church. He seeks to separate between 
the parable and the interpretation in- 
tended by Jesus himself on the one hand, 
and on the other hand the form and 
interpretation given by the church to 
meet its expanding needs. His critical 
standards are quite subjective at times. 
Yet the treatment of many of the par- 
ables is very fine and vivid. 


Commentary on the Epistle of Paul the 
Apostle to the Romans, by JoHN CaL- 
vin. W.B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 


Grand Rapids, 1947. 592 pp. $4.50. 


Commentary on the Epistle of Paul the 
Apostle to the Hebrews, by JoHN 
Catvin. W. B. Eerdmans Publish- 
ing Co., Grand Rapids, 1948. 448 
pp. $3.50. 
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Tue publishers are doing the church a 
real service in making available the 
Commentaries by John Calvin by re- 
printing the fifty-two volumes published 
during the years 1844-1855 by the Cal- 
vin Translation Society under the editor- 
ship of John Owen. The commentaries 
on Romans and Hebrews are the first of 
the New Testament commentaries to be 
reprinted. They are attractively bound 
and are printed on good paper. For 
those who know the quality of Calvin’s 
work no comments are needed. For 
those who have not yet gotten acquaint- 
ed with him, whom Dean Farrar calls 
“one of the greatest interpreters of Scrip- 
ture who ever lived,” the following tri- 
bute to Calvin taken from Farrar’s 
History of Interpretation (p. 343f.) 
will be of interest: 

“He owes that position to a combi- 
nation of merits. He had a vigorous in- 
tellect, a dauntless spirit, a logical mind, 
a quick insight, a thorough knowledge 
of the human heart, quickened by rich 
and strange experience; above all, a 
manly and glowing sense of the gran- 
deur of the Divine. The neatness, pre- 
cision, and lucidity of his style, his class- 
ic training and wide knowledge, his 
methodical accuracy of procedure, his 
manly independence, his avoidance of 
needless and commonplace homiletics, 
his deep religious feeling, his careful at- 
tention to the entire scope and context 
of the passage, and the fact that he has 
commented on almost the whole of the 
Bible, make him tower above the great 
majority of those who have written on 
Holy Scripture.” 


J. E. Bear 
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The Beginning of Wisdom, by Emite - 


CaILuet. Fleming H. Revell Co., 
New York, 1947. 192 pp. $2.00 


Tue Psalmist long ago said that “the 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of wis- 
dom,” and Professor Cailliet in this 
apologetical study would reaffirm this 
conclusion. These lectures, delivered at 
Davidson College in 1946-47, constitute 
an attempt to direct the student toward 
the basic truth of Christianity, dealing 
with the difficulties raised by our mod- 
ern culture. Our civilization is declared 
to be Christian by birth, but it has 
strayed from its source. Lacking the 
attitude of surrender, modern students 
have excluded themselves from the 
realm of the spirit. Such a detailed atti- 
tude our author brands as cowardly. 

The source of their trouble is the 
smug assurance that man himself is the 
measure of all things. The same world 
and the same revelation of God in 
Christ are faced by two men, one domi- 
nated by the spirit of man, the other by 
the spirit of God. Who shall be the 
measure? The fact is that the gospel is 
more challenging to thought than 
thought is to the gospel. The result of 
these challenges is seen in the many and 
vain attempts to bring some compro- 
mise between the worlds of revelation 
and thought, all unsuccessful. 

For his method of solution Dr. Cail- 
liet goes back to Pascal and Kierke- 
gaard. Scientific knowledge comes en- 
tirely through experiment, but religious 
knowledge through the venture of faith. 
Religious truth cannot be the object of 
a detached pleasure-seeking occupation. 
It is toward a biblical perspective that 


























Dr. Cailliet would have us turn. The 
gospel revealed in the Bible is not a 
product of syncretism. It is not to be 
understood from a purely objective his- 
torical study, but by those who “do the 
truth,” who “have eternal life.” To such 
Christ is final. In him men are brought 
face to face with God. Men converted 
to his way grasp the truth as they act it 
out, as they live lives of Christian love. 
Hence the prime essential for religious 
knowledge is commitment to Christ. For 
guidance in this commitment we must 
return to the Word of God. 

There is nothing particularly novel in 
the author’s conclusions, but he brings 
to these studies a freshness in presenta- 
tion which is pleasing. The value of the 
book is enhanced by his very wide 
knowledge of the range of scholarly 
thought through the centuries, his grasp 
of present day theological movements 
and his close association with the re- 
ligious problems of the university stu- 


om. James R. BuLtock 





Pillars of Faith, by Nets F. S. Ferre. 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 
1948. 128 pp. $1.50. 


Tue purpose of this book is the straight- 
forward and solid exposition of the 
heart of the Christian faith in the sim- 
plest terms. This purpose is stated in 
the preface and the five chapters which 
follow fulfill the promise of this state- 
ment by brief and worthwhile declara- 
tions of each of the five “Pillars of 
Faith.” 

The chapter headings are: “Christ 
and Our Problems,” “The Holy Spirit 
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and the New Age,” “The Challenge of 
the Church,” “Biblical Bedrock,” and 
“The Christian Life.” These five chap- 
ters are presented in the order of the 
ages in which each, in turn, has been 
especially emphasized as the seat of au- 
thority for the Christian. 

The author’s thesis is that all five of 
these are necessary for the proper sup- 
port of the Christian faith. “I feel,” he 
writes, “that the Christian faith can be 
strong and stable only so far as it relies 
on all five pillars.” The attitude of the 
writer is both sensible and devout. This 
book may well form the basis for a se- 
ries of sermons on the fundamentals. 

Dr. Ferré is professor of Christian 
theology in Andover-Newton Theologi- 
cal School and is the author of several 
other volumes including: The Chris- 
tian Fellowship, The Christian Faith, 
and Faith and Reason. 


D. P. McGeacny, Jr. 





Is God There?, by CHARLES Tupor 
LeBer. Fleming H. Revell Co., New 
York, 1948. 205 pp. $2.50. 


Tuis disturbing book, written with 
burning convictions, kindles fire. Its 
urgent message was penned during 
hours snatched from crowded days, 
“written mostly on trains and planes, 
in railroad stations, at airports and hotel 
rooms, as well as during all too few eve- 
nings at home.” Hot with the haste of 
the impending peril of the world and 
the crucial issues which confront the 
church, the author writes with a quick- 
ened and quickening pen. 
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The theme grows out of a question a 
child asked of a man at the door of a 
church, “Is God there?” That question, 
contends the author, is the most critical 
issue in the world today. “Is there a 
superior and sufficient power within 
the Church to save the world?” 

From an amazing wealth of personal 
experiences and first-hand information, 
the author gathers “facts and proposals 
which Christians should ponder over 
and do something about.” The facts 
are vividly portrayed and the proposals 
lucidly presented. Christians who face 
these facts and consider these proposals 
will be prodded to action. 

The church can save the world—but 
God must be in it. And this book tells 
how. It should be—and pray God, may 
it be—widely read. 


The Doctrine of Our Redemption, by 
NATHANIEL MicKLeM. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, New York and 
Nashville, 1948. 157 pp. $1.50. 


“IT po not think we can comprehend 
the wonder and the mystery of the love 
of God in Christ into any one theology 
or scheme. I have therefore taken some 
of the great teachers of the past and... 
I have from each selected some central 
principle or insight which may be taken 
as one aspect of this inexhaustible 
theme. I have not sought to set them 
together in a trim and tidy theory; for, 
... it is only ‘with all saints’ . . . that we 
can enter into the fullness of our Chris- 
tian inheritance” (pp. 6f.). Dr. Mick- 
lem, principal and professor of dog- 
matic theology, Mansfield College, Ox- 
ford, in these words reveals the scope 
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and method of this helpful brief study 
ir the history of biblical interpretation. 

Dr. Micklem’s style is lucid and stim- 
ulating. Here is an instance: “Grace is 
the opposite of disgrace; it is the family 
circle restored; it is the sphere of recon- 
ciliation and mutual joy in the family 
of God” (p. 20). 

Following the survey which includes 
summaries of the Old Testament “‘foun- 
dation,” the New Testament “fulfill- 
ment,” the expositions of the Eastern 
Church (unusual and suggestive), Au- 
gustine, Abelard, Anselm, Aquinas, 
Duns Scotus, Luther, and Bunyan (a 
reference to Calvin might have been in- 
cluded ), one is inclined to concur gladly 
in the author’s concluding sentiment: 
“The grace of God is too large for our 
finite minds. We can but dimly appre- 
hend one aspect of it at a time, but to 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost, one God, 
blessed forever, we give thanks, and for- 
ever shall give thanks, for our redemp- 


tion” (p. 155)- 
Pau. LESLIE GARBER 





Church, Law and Society, by GusTAF 
AvuLEN. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 1948. 114 pp. $2.00. 


BisHop AULEN is known to English 
readers by his earlier book, entitled 
Christus Victor. This second book con- 
tains the Hewett Lectures for 1947. Its 
central contribution is a fresh realiza- 
tion of the place of the Law of God in 
the relation of the church to society. 
While Bishop Aulen recognizes the place 
ot the Law to bring conviction of sin 
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and to lead us to an understanding of 
our need of a Saviour, he does not feel 
that this exhausts the function of the 
Law. The Law is the foundation that 
God has established for the living to- 
gether of humanity. The Law is “an in- 
strument through which God realizes his 
will in human life, fighting against the 
evil forces ravaging there” (p. 65). The 
Christian is not saved by obedience to 
the Law, but the Law remains as an ex- 
pression of the holy will of God for man 
in society. Bishop Aulen insists that the 
Law as God’s will for man in society has 
meaning for those who stand outside the 
sphere of redemption. He is equally 
clear in his reminder that those who 
have passed through the experience of 
conversion remain very imperfect in 
their keeping of the Law. The function 
of the church in society is to proclaim 
the Law and to serve as the conscience 
of the state—constantly reminding the 
State that the political order is not 
above the moral order. 

The book is significant for two rea- 
sons. In the first place, it represents the 
effort of continental Lutheranism to re- 
think the relation of church and state 
as the result of the tragic experience of 
Lutheranism in the last war. Bishop 
Aulen insists that the traditional with- 
drawal of Lutheranism from a concern 
for the political order is based on a 
false understanding of Luther. 

The book is significant also as a con- 
tribution to theological thought today 
of the Swedish theological school which 
is generally known as the agape move- 
ment. As the writings of these Swedish 
theologians are translated into English 
the importance of this movement for 
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Christian thought today will be more 
fully understood. 


Ho.tMEs RoLsTon 





The Gospel of Suffering, by Soren 
KIERKEGAARD. Trans. Davin F. 
SWENSON and LILLIAN MARVIN 
Swenson. The Augsburg Publishing 
House, Minneapolis, 1947. 239 pp. 
$2.75. 


Tus book consists of seven essays under 
the general title, “The Gospel of Suffer- 
ing,” and of three essays in answer to 
the question, “What We Learn from 
the Lilies of the Field and the Birds of 
the Air.” The book as a whole has an 
important place in the literary career of 
the great Dane. One of the remarkable 
things about Kierkegaard was his ability 
to experience significant feelings which 
he interpreted to the world. This book 
comes out of the period in which Kierke- 
gaard, in his following of the Christian 
faith, began to come into conflict with 
comfortable and complacent society of 
his time. As Lillian M. Swenson says, 
“In this period he draws the contrast 
between a life of human self-denial 
which results in recognition and honor 
from a man’s contemporaries, and a 
life of Christian self-denial, which is 
met with misunderstanding, scorn and 
reproach, because the environment can- 
not understand a man who sacrifices 
himself for that which brings no out- 
ward honor” (preface). Against this 
background of his own experience, 
Kierkegaard wrestles with the suffering 
of the man who follows Christ. Some 
of the titles of his essays indicate the 
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movement of his thought: “The Joy 
That Lies in the Thought of Following 
Christ,” “How the Burden Can be Light 
Though the Suffering Is Heavy,” “The 
Joy in the Thought that the School of 
Suffering Trains for Eternity,’ “The 
Joy in the Thought that the Happiness 
of Eternity Outweighs the Heaviest 
Temporal Suffering.” The essays as a 
whole are a classic study of the prob- 
lem of the suffering of the Christian. 
They should be pondered seriously by 
all those to whom the following of Je- 
sus has meant the lifting of a cross. 

The second section of the book in- 
cludes three devotional meditations on 
the saying of Jesus, “Behold the fowls 
of the air. . . . Consider the lilies of the 
field.” The lesson to be learned from 
the fowls of the air and the lilies of the 
field is, “Learning to be content with 
our common humanity, an appreciation 
of its glory, and understanding its bless- 
edness which comes from seeking the 
kingdom of God first” (preface). The 
literary form of these essays is superb. 
They are literary gems of the highest 
order, but the peculiar significance of 
this book is to be found in the first sec- 
tion with its profound analysis of the 
suffering of the Christian. In this re- 
spect the book should be a permanent 
addition to the literature in which 
Christians seek to understand the sig- 
nificance of their sufferings. 


HotMEs ROLSTON 





Religion Through the Ages, ed., HErR- 
~ MON F. Bett and Cares S. Mac- 
FaRLAND. Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1948. 445 pp. $5.00. 


Interpretation 





THis is an anthology made up of selec. 
tions from thirty such varied writers as 
Kant, Whittier, Thomas 4 Kempis, and 
Victor Hugo, and designed to expres 
the faith of a theist. The value of the 
individual selections is in proportion to 
the worth of these famous authors; but 
the arrangement would seem to add 
little or no appeal to that of the excerpts 
themselves, and it gives the impression 
that the volume has insufficient reason 
for being. The idea of the anthology is 
to voice the sentiments of theism from a 
rigidly Unitarian standpoint. A long 
biographical “Prolegomena” explains 
the compiler’s (Hermon Bell) theologi- 
cal position, which is a careful, life-time 
rejection of the Incarnation, and rec- 
ords his preference for “a non-Chris- 
tian church for the worship of God and 
the service of man.” 

To those who hold definite Christian 
convictions it will probably appear that 
the viewpoint of this collection belongs 
to a type of religious thought which is 
now increasingly outmoded and ined- 
fectual. The faith that speaks here is 
the hesitant and condescending faith of 
a devout rationalist. The best that can 
be said of the book is that it is a fair 
reader’s digest of non-Trinitarian world 


literature. 
JAMES OVERHOLSER 





God Confronts Man in History, by 
Henry SLOANE CorFin. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1947. 
154 pp. $2.50. 

FoLLow1nc his retirement as president 

of Union Theological Seminary in New 

York, Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin was i- 
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vited to deliver a series of lectures in the 
Orient upon the Joseph Cook Founda- 
tion. In fulfillment of that assignment 
he spent seven months touring the Far 
and Middle East addressing groups of 
many sorts, but particularly students 
and intellectuals, presenting messages 
in exposition and defense of Christiani- 
ty. By no means the least interesting 
part of this little volume is the opening 
chapter in which he describes his ex- 
perience in delivering these lectures in 
China, Siam, India, and Egypt, and 
records his impression of conditions in 
these nations in the early postwar pe- 
riod. The remaining five chapters con- 
tain the substance of the lectures which 
he delivered. 


As would be expected under the cir- 
cumstances, Dr. Coffin’s treatment of 
his subject is suggestive rather than ex- 
haustive. His lectures were necessarily 
brief, owing to the fact that in many 
instances they had to be delivered 
through an interpreter, and his empha- 
sis throughout is practical. The con- 
tent of the book is accurately suggested 
by the titles of its chapters: “God in 
History,” “God’s Self-Revelation,”’ 
“God’s Redemptive Work: Individual 
and Social,” “The Church: the Re- 
deemed and Redeeming Community,” 
and “The Goal of History: The King- 
dom of God.” The author’s message 
is in most respects essentially that of the 
historic Christian faith in its exaltation 
of the Person and Work of Christ, and 
he has presented his argument in a clear 
and lucid style which should make it 
appealing and helpful to laymen and 
students as well as stimulating to min- 
isters. The book is an excellent intro- 
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duction to Christian thought and will 
well repay the careful reader for the 
time devoted to its pages. 


J. McD. RicHarps 





The English Country Parson, by Wu.- 
LIAM Appison. The Macmillan Co., 


New York, 1947. 240 pp. $3.75. 


Mr. Appison is concerned with the 
church as the focus of the life of the 
English village and countryside, not 
with large movements in theology nor 
with developments in polity. His book 
is partly a brief for the importance of 
the rural ministry and of the Establish- 
ment. In part it consists of comments, 
some very penetrating, of the essentials 
of an effective country clergyman. In 
part it is an account of the good and 
bad influence of country churches upon 
the nation since the Reformation, illus- 
trated by biographical sketches of vicars. 

These sketches are of very different 
types of men—rough characters and 
quiet saints, scholars and uneducated 
parsons, reformers and pioneers, com- 
placent pluralists and fox-hunters, rich 
men and desparately poor men, humor- 
ists and grim characters. Some of them 
are immortals—Hooker, Herbert, Grim- 
shaw, Kingsley, Keble, Baring-Gould; 
some have never been heard of outside 
their own parishes. But all come alive 
under Mr. Addison’s deft pen. Taken 
together they give an excellent picture 
of the sort of men who have been the 
glory and the scandal of the Church of 
England, and a mighty force in the na- 
tion’s life—the country parsons. 

The book is well written, and has six- 
teen excellent illustrations. It brings 
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out the author’s devotion to the Renais- 
sance and Catholic traditions in the 
Church of England (and his strong dis- 
like of the Protestant) as well as his 
love and understanding of the country. 
It is witty, it has some admirable and 
some very questionable estimates, and 
it is an excellent statement of the case 
for the national church. It cannot be 
ranked as an important book, but cer- 
tainly it is a very pleasant and inform- 
ing book to read. 
ALEXANDER C. ZABRISKIE 





The American Churches: An Interpre- 
tation, by WILLIAM WARREN SWEET. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New 
York and Nashville, 1948. 149 pp. 
$1.50. 


THE substance of this book was de- 
livered as a series of lectures before the 
British Methodist Conference on the 
Beckly foundation. The primary pur- 
pose of these lectures was to interpret 
American Christianity to the British 
people, especially to the British Metho- 
dists. The author is eminently qualified 
to do this, as he is a Methodist minister 
and a leading authority on American 
church history. 

The book is a scholarly one, ex- 
pressed in language that is remarkable 
for its clarity and simplicity. A layman 
who knows no church history, or a pro- 
fessor who has taught that subject for 
years, will find the book equally inter- 
esting. American Christians of every 
name would find it profitable reading. 
The chapter headings give some idea of 
the scope of the book: “Left-wing Prot- 
estantism Triumphs in Colonial Ameri- 
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ca,” “Religion in the Winning of the 
West,” “Revivalism in American Prot. 
estantism,” “The Multiplicity of De. 
nominations,” “The American Negro 
and His Religion,’ “Roman Catholi- 
cism in the United States,” “Activism 
in the American Tradition.” I heartily 
commend the book. 


WALTER L. LINGLE 





Organized Religion in the United 
States, ed., Ray H. Aprams. The 
Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, Phila- 
delphia, March, 1948. 265 pp. $2.00. 


As might be expected, the editor of 
this volume is interested in religion “as 
one of the most powerful and persistent 
of all the social forces.” Its articles, 
written for the most part by professors 
of the various social sciences, and in- 
cluding such eminent church historians 
as Winfred E. Garrison, William W. 
Sweet, and Kenneth Scott Latourette, 
though written for the most part objec- 
tively and sympathetically, reflect vari- 
out points of view. Important aspects 
of religious life in this country are 
omitted, as the editor observes. Never- 
theless, the articles taken together give 
a comprehensive and enlightening view 
of religion as a social force in our Amer- 
ican life. All students of American re- 
ligion will find it rewarding reading. 


Religion in the Twentieth Century, ed., 
Vercitius Ferm. The Philosophical 
Library, New York, 1948. 470 pp. 
$5.00. 

Tuts volume is another in a series bear- 

ing such titles as Twentieth Century 
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Psychology and Twentieth Century 
English. It is a cross section of living 
religions, old and new, East and West. 
Twenty-seven authorities, for the most 
part representatives of their respective 
faiths, tell of the history, belief, and con- 
tribution of their religion to twentieth 
century religion. 

Such a plan has certain advantages 
as the initiated can understand a re- 
ligious movement as no outsider can, 
but there is also a serious objection; the 
initiated are usually too favorable to- 
ward their faith and blind to its faults. 
Thus Dr. Todd reveals nothing of the 
weaknesses of Christian Science in mat- 
ters of health and sanitation; Mr. Knorr 
knows nothing of the excesses of the 
Witnesses; and Dr. Cowles dismisses the 
horrible massacre at the Mountain 
Meadows by affirming that the Latter 
Day Saints were in no way responsible. 
This book is valuable for reference but 
should be supplemented with unbiased 
studies. 

The editor sees the world as a neigh- 
borhood, not because of religious in- 
fluences but by the compulsions of 
science and technology. Religion, mov- 
ing with heavy feet, continues to divide 
people. The answer to this is a religion 
that cuts across the streams of religious 
tradition, merging the values that are 
resident in all of the faiths. He fails to 
reveal the nature of such a religion nor 
does he mention the values that should 
be retained. This reviewer finds little 
satisfaction in such a proposed faith. 
All roads that lead to God are good, 
but unfortunately all roads do not lead 
tohim. Such views usually degenerate 
into what D. Elton Trueblood calls an 
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easy tolerance or a glorified indiffer- 
ence. Christ is the Way or he is not. 
The blotting out of distinctions and 
hazy good will are not the answer. The 
narrow way leads somewhere; the broad 
way is often a convenient way of avoid- 
ing God. 
JoHN WoMELDORF 





The Luminous Trail, by Rurus M. 
Jones. The Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1947. 165 pp. $2.00. 


Tue luminous trail, in which Rufus M. 
Jones, now 84, and at the height of his 
powers, is interested, is the trail left by 
men who were mystics (vividly aware 
of the presence of God) but also saints 
in the truest sense of the word, men in 
whom Christ lived again and worked. 
The trail leads us down through the 
Christian centuries, from Paul to Hor- 
ace Bushnell and Phillips Brooks and 
the author’s own son, who died at the 
age of eleven, forty-four years ago. Each 
chapter brings inspiration and fresh in- 
sights, as though we had lived with 
men who had lived with God. 


Books of Faith and Power, by Joun T. 
McNeEILL. Harper and Brothers, 
New York. 183 pp. $2.00. 


Tue subtitle, A Creative Interpretation 
of Six Great Books Basic to the Chris- 
tian Tradition, accurately describes the 
content of this book by the Auburn pro- 
fessor of church history at the Union 
Theological Seminary in New York. 
The book may be called with equal ac- 
curacy, Sermons from Books that Have 
Influenced History. The books selected 
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for interpretation are classics of Protes- 
tant Christianity. They are: On Chris- 
tian Liberty, by Martin Luther; Insti- 
tutes of the Christian Religion, by John 
Calvin; The Laws of Ecclesiastical Pol- 
ity, by Richard Hooker; Pilgrim’s 
Progress, by John Bunyan; A Serious 
Call to a Devout and Holy Life, by 
William Law, and John Wesley’s Jour- 
nal. 

The interpretation of each book takes 
into consideration the personality of its 
author, its historical setting, its moti- 
vating purpose, and its essential literary 
and philosophical elements. 


Prophet in the Wilderness, by HERMANN 
Haceporn. The Macmillan Co., 
New York, 1947. 221 pp. $3.00. 


Tuis book is another tribute to the 
greatness of the man who thought once 
that he was burying his life in Africa, 
but like Jesus’ grain of wheat the life 
buried for Christ’s sake sprang up into 
an abundant harvest. Albert Schweit- 
zer stands above the multitudes as one 
of the finest examples of Christian dis- 
cipleship. 

Mr. Hagedorn interprets Schweitzer, 
presenting the motives and the soul of 
the man. In the first chapter and the 
last under the modern phrase, “Albert 
Schweitzer Speaking,” he quotes some 
of the more revealing passages from 
Schweitzer’s writings. Then all through 
the book the author is attempting 
through his research to let you look at 
the inner motives which have made this 
man unique. At thirty, Albert Schweit- 
zer held in his hands most of what men 
give their lives for, and occasionally 
their souls; he put it all aside to become 
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a doctor among the savages of Central 
Africa. It is worth looking through the | 
eyes of an interpreter at a man suchas _ 


this. 

Hagedorn is no ordinary writer. He 
has a beauty of style, a lucidity of ex. 
pression, a memorable way of stating 
truth. In this book you draw close to 
the real Schweitzer, and see how tall he 
towers above the bickering and selfish. 
ness of our age. His life and morals are 
as the “Prophet in the Wilderness”— 
“to wake men’s sleeping souls and make 
them think.” 

The disintegration of those ethical 
values, which have been patiently nur. 
tured and fed through fifty centuries 
and which are the life blood of civili- 
zation, was, he knew, proceeding to- 
ward one of the great cataclysms of hu- 
man history. In the fetid air of moral 
relativity, which seemed to possess all 
the world’s intellectual leaders, Schweit- 
zer was saying quietly that there was 
still such a thing as right and wrong, 
and that since life was the ultimate fac- 
tor in any world made up of human 
beings, the basis of any enduring society 
was “reverence for life.” In his por 
trayal of this unique Christian who 
serves so unselfishly, the author sets forth 
true greatness against the background 
of a decadent civilization. 


Hunter B. BLAKELY 





The Future of the American Few, by 


Morpecal M. Kaptan. The Mac f 


millan Co., New York, 1948. 57! 
pp. $6.00. 


In this, the most recent book from his 
prolific pen, Rabbi Kaplan presents “a 
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philosophy for Jewish life in the con- 
temporary world.” It is so compre- 
hensive and searching in its treatment 
that a brief review cannot even suggest 
its value. 

Rabbi Kaplan believes that Judaism 
is threatened with disintegration. Or- 
thodox Judaism, Conservative Judaism, 
Reform Judaism, and modern Zionism 
have all proved unable to stop this trend 
which has grown apace since Jewish 
civil disabilities were removed in the 
days of Napoleon Bonaparte. It is the 
author's burning conviction that the 
Jewish people must preserve their iden- 
tity and that if this is to be done there 
must be a thoroughgoing reconstruction 
of Jewish thought and life. The book 
sets forth cogently and in detail the 
specifications for such a plan. , 

But why should a modern Jew like 
Rabbi Kaplan, who believes that the 
idea of a chosen people is an anachro- 
nism, and that there is no supernatural 
revelation, be so determined to main- 
tain Jewish identity? He replies in part: 
“We Jews depend upon Judaism and 
the fellowship of the Jewish people for 
that feeling of being needed and wel- 
comed, without which we can neither 
live a normal healthy life, nor possess 
the essential ingredients that go into the 
making of worthy character and per- 
sonality. We need Judaism to help us 
maintain our human dignity and 
achieve our salvation. Almost ten per- 
cent of the American people declare 
themselves anti-Semites, and harbor the 
criminally insane sentiment of wishing 
to destroy us. Twice that number are 
ready to join them upon the flimsiest 
provocation. In the country as a whole, 
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Jews at best are tolerated, but neither 
desired nor welcomed. Our best friends 
will forgive us our being Jews, but can 
seldom forget it. . . . All of these facts 
combine to justify us in strengthening 
our own Jewish civilization, not for the 
purpose of making our way to where 
we are unwelcome, or for segregating 
ourselves from those who are ready to 
accept us, but to find in one another 
that acceptance and welcome which for 
a long time to come we shall not find 
among our non-Jewish neighbors.” 
This is primarily a book for Jews, but 
it will give Christians a better under- 
standing of their Jewish neighbors and 
of the problems which they face, and 
ought to make them better Christians. 


Ernest T. THOMPSON 





Alternative to Futility, by ELTON TRuE- 
BLoop. Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1948. 124 pp. $1.00. 


Dr. TRUEBLOOD is an artist in creating 
memorable phrases. It is illustrated by 
the title of this volume, which is the 
third he has written diagnosing our spir- 
itual sickness and presenting a remedy. 
The remedy will appeal to those who 
are concerned, who have felt the ur- 
gency of the times, and know the grace 
of impatience which bids that some- 
thing be done. A discipline for the soul 
of the individual is prescribed in order 
that the whole lump of society may be 
leavened. Dr. Trueblood as a good 
Quaker believes that God can do some- 
thing for us, if we will give him the op- 
portunity, by being still and knowing 
that he is God. Spiritual athletes who 
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keep training rules are needed in every 
Christian group. The rules are simple 
and can be kept by anyone who loves 
the Lord as the Captain of our salva- 
tion. So the author calls us once more 
to something old, but always new. His 
writing is clear, understandable, and 
definite in its proposal. It has the power 
to send the reader out to take the steps 
which lead to membership in the “Fel- 
lowship of the Concerned.” 


James W. JACKSON 





Modern Nationalism and Religion, the 
Rauschenbusch Lectures for 1944, by 
SALo WITTMAYER Baron. Harper 
and Brothers, New York, 1947. 363 


pp. $5.00. 


Tue author sketches rapidly the im- 
memorial ties between religion and na- 
tionalism to the beginning of modern 
times; surveys the relationship between 
some of the most vigorous movements 
of modern nationalism and organized 
religion, tracing the attitude of the 
states back to its roots in the writings of 
such varied nationalist fathers as Rous- 
seau, Burke, Jefferson, Fichte, and Maz- 
zini, and of the nationalist epigoni, 
Charles Maurras, Benito Mussolini, and 
Alfred Rosenberg, who carried the doc- 
trine of nationalism to its extreme; and 
then analyzes in successive chapters the 
attitudes of the Christian churches to- 
ward nationalism, as seen in Catholic 
interterritorialism, Protestant individu- 
alism, Orthodox Caesero-Papism, and 
Jewish ethnicism. The final chapter 
deals with postwar challenges. 
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Professor Baron concludes his study 
on a hopeful note. It is a book of great 
erudition, carefully documented, with 
extensive notes. It is the first time that 
the attitude of the varying churches to 
the modern national trends all over the 
world have ever been subjected to pre. 
cise monographic treatment. For any. 
one interested in the theme it is a book 
of primary importance. 


Racism: A World Issue, by Epmunp 
Davison Soper. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, New York and Nashville, 


1947- 304 pp. $2.50. 


Tuis latest volume from the pen of Dr. 
Soper is an informing and stimulating 
treatment of a problem which consti- 
tutes one of the great challenges to 
Christianity in our day. 

Differences between racial groups are 
a fact which cannot be denied. The 
exact nature of those differences is not 
easy to define except in certain rather 
superficial respects, and their impor- 
tance has often been greatly exagger- 
ated. It is a fact of science as well as of 
Scripture that, in spite of these differ- 
ences, mankind is of one origin, and the 
most careful investigation has not served 
to confirm the view that “race” involves 
any real differences in mental charac- 
teristics or in moral quality. Man every- 
where appears to be far more a product 
of his social inheritance than of his phys 
ical heredity. 

The problem treated in this volumes 
not that of “race” but of “racism,” 


which is the “assumption of the i- 


herent racial superiority of certain races 
and consequent discrimination against 
other races.” It is the “dogma that one 
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ethnic group is condemned by nature to 
hereditary inferiority and another group 
js destined to hereditary superiority.” 
Out of this dogma, which is contradicted 
by scientific tests as well as by Christian 
precepts, have arisen most of the injus- 
tices and acts of discrimination and vio- 
lence between races which have plagued 
mankind. 

The author of this treatise has ren- 
dered valuable service by making clear 
the almost universal extent of this evil. 
In treating the fact and the problem of 
racism, he describes the way in which 
this attitude has been manifested in all 
the continents and in the islands of the 
Pacific. and points out the areas in 
which the greatest tension exists today. 
His book contains a wealth of factual 
material and is valuable for the light 
which it throws upon world history as 
well as for the author’s enlightening dis- 
cussion of his subject. In dealing with 
racism in the United States he wisely 
emphasizes the way in which this atti- 
tude has manifested itself in our treat- 
ment of the Indians, the Mexicans, the 
Filipinos, the Japanese, and the Jews, as 
well as of the Negroes. The concluding 
chapters of the book deal with the threat 
of racism to world order, and with the 
responsibility which rests upon the Chris- 
tian church for a proper solution of this 
problem. 

Dr. Soper has done an excellent and 
scholarly piece of work in preparing this 
volume, and it is worthy of the most 
careful study by all who are concerned 
with the promotion of Christian rela- 
tionships between the races. There are 
many points at which one may disagree 
with his conclusions, but one can hardly 
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read his book without having a greater 
sense of urgency about the task which 
confronts us. 


J. McD. Ricwarps 





The Christian Way in Race Relations, 
ed., WiLt1AM Stuart NELson. Har- 
per and Brothers, New York, 1948. 
259 pp. $2.50. 


Tue heightening crisis in race relations 
calls for a clear prophetic voice which 
will point the way for the people, both 
Negro and white. Such a voice of 
prophecy must make clear its religious 
presuppositions and must cry with un- 
wavering assurance its “Thus saith the 
Lord.” It must have no personal ad- 
vantage to seek, but, even if itself im- 
mersed in the area of conflict, it must 
have the moral perspective of a Jere- 
miah, or, better still, an Isaiah. 

The Christian Way in Race Relations 
offers itself as such a prophetic voice. 
This book is a symposium presented by 
members of the Institute of Religion, 
which has been sponsored by the School 
of Religion of Howard University over 
a period of two years. It brings to its 
task the perspective of a group of thir- 
teen outstanding religious leaders, whose 
interests are widely divergent and whose 
experiences reflect situations and atti- 
tudes from all parts of the country. The 
fact that the authors are all Negroes is 
of no significance, except that it makes 
their calm perspective all the more re- 
markable. 

The presentation is distinctly Chris- 
tian. Having set forth the crucial issues 
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of the racial situation in America, the 
book proclaims the Christian gospel and 
the Christian ethic. It appraises the 
work of the religious institutions which 
have assumed the responsibility of im- 
plementing the gospel in our society— 
the church, the Christian college, the 
Y.M.C.A., and the Y.W.C.A. It finds 
that although these have fallen short of 
their responsibility, they still are among 
the most fruitful resources available to- 
day for the establishment of right and 
justice in the area of race relations. This 
conclusion is not drawn because of their 
record of achievement, but because of 
the dynamic which activates them. The 
book concludes on a note of judgment 
and hope, as any Christian treatment of 
the problem must. 


Strangely enough, the Christian 
church has itself been divided in its in- 
terpretation of the Christian way in 
race relations. The church has been 
very slow to abandon its pattern of seg- 
regation. For those who justify the 
church’s conservatism in this matter, 
the viewpoint of this group of Christian 
leaders will not be welcome. For they 
take a straightforward position that is 
both thoughtful and thought-provoking, 
and they leave no doubt that in their 
minds the message of the Christian re- 
ligion is unqualified brotherhood. The 
book, however, will be widely read and 
gratefully received by many who want 
help in clarifying their own thinking 
on this important matter. We have 
been in acute need of a book like this 
one which seeks to set forth dispassion- 
ately the Christian way. 


RacHEL HENDERLITE 


Interpretation 





The Russian Idea, by Nicotas Berp. 
YAEV. The Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1948. 255 pp. $2.75. 

AMERICANS are much concerned these 

days about Russia. They ask one an- 

other why the Russians act as they do, 
what is the motivating idea back of 
their seemingly strange attitudes toward 
the Western world. To answer these 
queries many books and articles have 
been written, speeches made, and dis- 
cussions held. This book by Professor 

Berdyaev is a recent contribution to the 

literary analysis of the Russian ques- 

tion. 

In it he attempts to portray the Rus- 
sian mind in terms of its writers and 
thinkers. As one reads he is conscious 
that there are many blank spots in our 
knowledge of Russian history, both po- 
litical and cultural. Most of us are 
much better versed in the background 
and development of Western Europe 
than we are of their Russian neighbors. 
If a person should take this book as a 
text and study the works of the various 
men mentioned, it would add much to 
his understanding of the whole situa- 
tion and it would be a liberal education 
in itself. 

He points out that the Russians are 
a people in the highest degree polarized; 
they are a conglomeration of contradic- 
tions. “The inconsistency and complex- 
ity of the Russian soul may be due to 
the fact that in Russia two streams of 
world history—East and West—jostle 
and influence one another.” We are 
told that the two contradictory prin- 
ciples lay at the foundation of the Rus 
sian soul; elemental paganism and a 
cetic monastic orthodoxy. 
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Tur ABINGDON-COKESBURY AWARD HAS BEEN ESTABLISHED TO 
encourage the writing of distinguished books in the broad field of evangelical 
Christianity. The award is offered at intervals of approximately two years to the 
author of the book manuscript which, in the opinion of a Board of Judges, will 
accomplish the greatest good for the Christian faith and Christian living among all 
people. 

Any unpublished manuscript whose purpose is in harmony with the general pur- 

of the award, excepting only fiction and poetry, will be considered when sub- 
mitted according to the rules. The award is open to all writers, regardless of na- 
tionality, race, or creed. Only authors with contractual obligations to another pub- 
lisher or employees and relatives of employees of the Abingdon-Cokesbury Press are 
ineligible. 

Abingdon-Cokesbury Press will pay to the author of the manuscript selected by 
the Board of Judges the sum of $7,500, of which $5,000 is an outright award and 
$2,500 is an advance against royalties. In event no manuscript submitted is, in the 
opinion of the Board of Judges and the publishers, worthy of the award, the 
award will be passed and the $5,000 outright award will be added to the award 
for the following contests. 

+ N. B. Duplicate prizes were awarded in 1948 to John Wick Bowman, for his 
manuscript, THE RELIGION OF Maturity; and to Georgia Harkness, for her 
manuscript, PRAYER AND THE COMMON LIFE. 
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Grorce A. BuTTRICK Pastor, Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, N. Y. C. 
WINFRED E. GARRISON Literary Editor, The Christian Century 
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Berdyaev quotes more from Dostoy- 
evski than any other Russian thinker, 
though scores are mentioned. Dostoy- 
evski, the greatest of all Russian novel- 
ists, leads one closer to the Russian soul 
than any other writer, though today the 
Soviet authorities frown upon him. The 
problem of suffering is at the core of all 
his work; in this he is characteristically 
Russian. Also he develops the messi- 
anic role of the Russian people; here 
again he is Russian, for next to Jews 
they have messianism in their character 
more than any other race. The author 
say, “Dostoyevski would have accepted 
a specifically Christian communism and 
would certainly have preferred it to the 
bourgeois capitalistic order; but the 
communism which rejects freedom and 
the dignity of men as an immortal be- 
ing, he regarded as the offspring of the 
spirit of anti-Christ.” 

Rosert WHITFIELD MILES 





Some Notes on the Alcohol Problem, by 
Deets Pickett. Board of Temper- 
ance of the Methodist Church, Nash- 
ville and New York, 1948. 126 pp. 
$1.00. 


THE Methodist Church has long been 
noted for its stand on temperance and 
this book is in line with its policy. Here 
we have “conservative, factual, non- 
emotional and purely objective state- 
ment of basic resource material.” Some 
may question the correctness of all these 
adjectives, but one can not laugh off the 
powerful accumulation of evidence in 
the book. It is well worth a careful 
reading and pondering. 





Interpretation 


Communism and the Conscience of the 
West, by Futon J. SHEEN. The 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., New York, 1948, 


247 pp. $2.50. 


Here is another book on the Russian 
question that doubtless will have a wide 
reading. Monsignor Sheen, the well. 
known Catholic prelate, has approached 
it from a spiritual angle rather than the 
economic one. He says that every book 
should have at least one idea. “The 
one idea in this book is that the philoso- 
phy of communism and to some extent 
the Revolution of communism are on 
the conscience of the Western world.” 

He has read widely on the subject 
and quotes from many sources. It is 
interesting to note his references to such 
Protestant authors as Reinhold Niebuhr, 
John Clayton Morrison, Henry P. Van 
Dusen, William E. Hocking, Paul Til- 
lich, Studdert-Kennedy and others. Of 
course he quotes from Catholic sources 
and people not identified with any re- 
ligious group. 

He treats communism as a philoso- 
phy of life, rather than an economic 
doctrine. Nor does he view it as a chal- 
lenge to monopolistic capitalism which 
itself stands in need of regeneration. 
Rather, “communism is seen as the de- 
humanization of man by making hima 
social animal for whom an economic 
machine is the total meaning of exist- 
ence.” 

It is an illuminating and thought-pro- 
voking book. However, to a Protestant 
the Roman view of the church seems f 
arrogant at all times and one always [ 
marvels at their credulity. 


RosBERT WHITFIELD MILES 
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